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Hotes, 


THE ARMY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE.—I, 

In accounts of the English army during the 
Civil Wars there is a great gap which no one has 
attempted to fill. Sprigge’s ‘Anglia Rediviva’ 
contains a list of the regiments and officers of the 
New Model army as they were in 1646; but there 
are no similar lists for the period of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate. . Dalton’s admirably 
edited ‘ Army Lists and Commission Registers of 
Charles II.’ begins with the year 1661. Between 
1646 and 1660, however, when the political im- 
portance of the army was greatest, lists are entirely 
lacking or extremely defective, and the State 
Papers, though containing numerous notices of 
individual regiments and officers, do not supply the 
absence of a general table of officers and regiments 
like that given by Sprigge. 

The great difficulty in tracing the history of the 
army during this period is that the regiments are 
distinguished not by numbers, but simply by 
the names of their commanding officers. As their 
commanders were ge | changed, and as im- 

rtant persons, such as Fairfax, Cromwell, and 

ambert, frequently commanded several regiments, 
the possibility of confusion is — great. The 
necessary preliminary to a detailed study of the 


army is to ascertain the sequence of regimental 


commanders ; and the list which follows was con- 
structed with that object. It is based on the State 
Papers, Commons’ Journals, newspapers, and on 
different MS. sources. It is intended to be sup- 
plemented by accounts of individual regiments, as 
occasion serves ; and in thoseaccounts theauthorities 
for the statements made in this provisional list will 
be given. To add them to this list would swell it 
to too great a size, 

It should also be noted that the present list only 
deals with the regiments included in Sprigge’s list 
of the New Model. There were many other regi- 
ments raised later which will supply material for a 
supplementary list :— 

The Foot. 

1. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 1645 ; Oliver Cromwell, 
June, 1650; William Goffe, 1651; Edmund 
Ludlow, May 28, 1659 ; Herbert Morley, July 9, 
1659. 

2. Philip Skippon, 1645; Alban Coxe, 1649 ; 
Richard Ashfield, 1651-60. 

3. Sir Hardress Waller, 1645; in 1650 five 
companies went to Ireland with Waller, and 
were made up to acomplete regiment. The five 
companies who stayed behind were formed into 
another regiment under John Clarke and sent to 
Ireland in 1651. 

4. Robert Hammond, 1645 ; Isaac Ewer, 1648. 
The regiment went to Ireland in Aug., 1649. 

5. —— Harley, 1645; Thomas Pride, 1647; 
Richard Mosse, 1659-60. 

6. Edward Montagu, 1645; John Lambert, 
Jan., 1646; Sir William Constable, Dec., 1648 ; 
John Biscoe, Oct., 1656; Ceorge Fleetwood, 
Feb. 1, 1660; Sir Henry Cholmley. 

7. —— Lloyd, 1645; William Herbert, June, 
1645 ; Robert Overton, 1647 ; George Fenwick, 
1649 ; Timothy Wilkes, 1656; Thomas Hughes, 
1660. 

8. Jobn Pickering, 1645 ; John Hewson, Dec., 
1645. The regiment went to Ireland in Aug., 
1649. 

9. Richard Fortescue, 1645; John Barkstead, 
1647. In 1651 the regiment was divided. A 
portion went to Scotland under Lieut.-Col. Ralph 
Cobbet, and was organized as a new regiment 
under his command. This was given by Monk in 
1659 to Leonard Lydcott. The other portion 
stayed in England under Barkstead; command 
was probably given to Thomas Fitch in July, 1659, 
and to George Twisleton, Feb., 1660. 

10. Richard Ingoldsby, 1645 ; William Syden- 
ham, June 13, 1659 ; John Lenthall, Feb. 1, 1660. 

1l. Thomas Rainborowe, 1645; Richard 
Deane, Sept. or Dec., 1647. The regiment went 
to Ireland in Aug., 1649. 

12. Weldon, 1645 ; Robert Lilburne, 1646 ; 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, 1648 ; Thomas Fitch, 1653 (?) ; 
Henry Smith, July, 1659; Miles Mann, Nov. 
1659. 
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Horse. 

1. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 1645 ; Oliver Cromwell, 
June, 1650; William Packer, June 30, 1659 ; 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, Jan. 12, 1660; Lord Faucon- 
berg, Feb. 25, 1660. 

2. John Butler, 1645; Thomas Horton, 1647. 
The regiment went to Ireland in Aug., 1649, and 
on Horton’s death its command to Hierome 


Sankey. 

3. - Sheffield, 1645; Thomas Harrison, 
1647 ; Henry Cromwell, 1654; Stephen Winthrop, 
1656; Edward Montagu, Dec., 1657 ; Matthew 
Alured, Aug. 5, 1659 ; Edward Montagu, April, 
1660 


4. Charles Fleetwood, 1645; Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Jan. 11, 1660. 

5. Edward Rossiter, 1645; Philip Twisleton, 
1647 ; John Clobery, Nov., 1659. 

6. Oliver Cromwell, 1645 ; John Desborough, 
Sept., 1649; Valentine Walton, Jan. 12, 1660 ; 
Charles Howard, Feb. 25, 1660. 

7. Nathaniel Rich, 1645 ; Richard Ingoldsby, 
1655 ; Nathaniel Rich, July 9, 1659; Richard 
Ingoldsby, Feb. 25, 1660. 

8. Sir Robert Pye, 1645 ; Matthew Tomlinson, 
1647 ; George Monck, 1654. 

9. Edward Whalley, 1645; Robert Swallow, 
July 9, 1659 ; Thomas Saunders, Jan. 18, 1660. 

10. Richard Graves, 1645; Adrian Scroope, 
1647. In May, 1650, the regiment mutinied on 
being ordered to Ireland, and after the defeat of 
the mutineers at Burford, it seems to have been 
disbanded. 

1l. Henry Ireton, 1645. The regiment went 
to Ireland under Ireton’s command in Aug., 1649. 

12. The Dragoons.—John Okey, 1615. This 
regiment developed into two regiments of dragoons 
and one of regular cavalry. 1. Five troops of 
dragoons were sent to Ireland in 1649 under Daniel 
Abbott as colonel. 2. Four troops were taken in 
Nov., 1650, to form a regiment of cavalry 
under Okey. Okey’s regiment p in 1655 to 
Tobias Bridge, was given back to Okey on June 30, 
1659, and given by Monk to Col. Lydcott, Feb. 25, 
1660. 3, The troops of the original dragoon regi- 
ment not used to form Okey’s Horse, became, about 
1651, Morgan’s Dragoons, and were converted by 
Monk into regular cavalry about Nov., 1659. 

C. H, Firrz. 


TRANSLATIONS OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 


A note on the translations of ‘Don Quixote’ 
seems to be needed, & propos of two communica- 
tions in ‘N. & Q.,” 8 8. iv. 314. Of the book it 
may be said that, saving only the Bible, it has 
been translated oftener and into more languages 
than any other, A recent Spanish editor, Don 
Lopez de Fabra, enumerates a hundred and fifty 
editions of the Spanish masterpiece in foreign 
languages. That computation is certainly short of 


the truth. Your correspondent Mr. 
has heard rightly that there are more translations of 
*Don Quixote’ in English than in any other 
language, though he seems to be unaware of the 
later translations. There are at least nine different 
versions of ‘Don Quixote’ in Englisb, not in- 
cluding abridgments and revised and mutilated 
editions, of which Shelton’s (1612-20)—not “ Skel- 
ton,” as printed in Mr. Suerporn’s note—is the 
first, and that of your humble servant the latest 
(1888-9). Thomas Shelton, whose identity eludes 
all inquiry, was the first of all the foreign trans- 
lators, preceding the French of César Oudin by 
four, the earliest German by nine, and the earliest 
Italian by thirteen years. Shelton’s first part, of 
which, so far as I know, there is only one copy 
now extant, in the possession of Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son, was published in 1612, Cervantes being still 
alive. To correspond with the second part, pub- 
lished in 1620, a reprint was made of the first, with 
a few alterations, which reprint, always wanting a 
printed title-page, usually as the original 
first part. The version of Shelton, though a fine 
sample of Elizabethan Englisb, flowing, spirited, 
and picturesque—in passages of difficulty some- 
times very —S rough, careless, and in- 
accurate, especially in the second part, which is 
inferior in merit to the first. 

The second English translator was John Phillips, 
a nephew of Milton (1687), who adapted the work 
to “the humour of our modern tongue,” which 
humour is seen to be coarse, ribald, and without 

int or grace. Him followed Peter Motteux 
1712), a French refugee in London, a busy, sharp- 
witted, fertile adventurer, who dealt in transla- 
tions as he dealt in teas, pictures, and silks, at the 
sign of the “Two Fans,” in Leadenhall Street. 
Motteux’s translation is declared on the title-page 
to have been done by “‘ several hands,” and only 
“published” by himself. It has been over- 
praised by Lockhart and others ; Lockhart re- 
viving it in 1822, to serve as a vehicle for his own 
translations of some Spanish ballads. The style of 
Motteux is singularly unlike the style of Cer- 
vantes, being loose and tawdry, with a conscious 
comic air and forced gaiety, which are an offence 
to every true Cervantist. Motteux’s young men— 
of whom some are better than others, the chapters 
varying ma ge the second part sticking closer 
to the letter than the first—seem to have conceived 
the unhappy idea that it was necessary to give a 
humorous turn to ‘Don Quixote’ to suit the pre- 
vailing taste. The chief of Motteux’s crew of 
translators was one Ozell, who brought out a 
revised version of Motteux in 1719. The next 
translation was that of Charles Jarvis, in 1742. 
“ Jarvis” is Jervas the painter, friend of Pope. The 
same mystery surrounds this as other translations 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ before and since. Jarvis’s book 
was not published till three years after his death 
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(1742), the publishers being so little careful of his 
memory as not even to spell his name right. In 
his lifetime the design of Jarvis to translate ‘ Don 
Quixote’ seems to have been regarded as a stand- 
ing joke by his friends. He was not known to 
have any Spanish ; and if we may trust a story 
retailed by Sir John Hawkins, in his ‘ Life of Dr. 
Johnson,’ it was one Broughton, a gentleman of 
the Temple, who did the work to which the book- 
sellers attached the name of Jarvis. However 
this may be, the version called of Jarvis, altered, 
corrected, and cleansed to suit the more delicate 
moralities, retains a certain place to this day. To 
the original translation must be conceded the 
merit of being the most faithful which, up to that 
time, had appeared. This is its only merit, for it 
is a dull, prosaic, commonplace piece of work, in 
which much of the spirit of the author is lost and 
his humour obscured. In rivalry to Jarvis the 
booksellers started a translation by Smollett (1755). 
Smollett knew nothing of Spanish, and seems to 
have followed a French text. He is most careless 
and inaccurate ; whole passages are omitted, and 
others so tortured and coarsened as to make them 
a burlesque rather than a translation. Smollett’s 
only merit is an occasional happy turn of English. 
The next in order was the edition of 1818, of 
which Miss Smirke claimed to be the author, 
though her translation, from which certain passages 
are omitted, is but a rehash of the work of her pre- 
decessors, published mainly with a view to display 
the “ plates” of Robert Smirke, R.A., her brother. 
In 1881 appeared the translation of Mr. A. J. 
Duffield, in three volumes ; in 1885 the version of 
Mr. John Ormsby, in four volumes ; and in 1888-9 
that of your present correspondent, in five volumes 
quarto, of a very limited issue. These last three 
translations I may be excused from characterizing. 


Not only are there more translations in English 
of ‘Don Qxixote’ than in any other language, but 
it is England which, from the first, has done more 
honour to the author’s work than any other 
country. The first critical edition of ‘Don Quixote’ 
in Spanish, with the first life of Cervantes, by 
Mayans y Siscar, was published in London in 
1738, more than forty years before the Spaniards 
themselves had aroused themselves to do 
honour to their greatest writer. This edition, 
in four handsome volumes, was printed sump- 
tuously, in all the glory of the Tonson press, 
under the auspices of Lord Carteret, at an 
age when ‘Don Quixote’ was still appearing in his 
native country on filthy ballad paper in execrable 
type, uncorrected and unadorned. That which is 
perbaps still the best annotated edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ in Spanish was the work of the learned 
and painful John Bowle, a Canon of Salisbury, 
which appeared in 1781. It is said to have been 
the rumour of this undertaking, in which Bowle 
spent fourteen years of his life, which made the 


Spanish Academy hurry with their great edition of 
1780. 

A few words more seem to be needed on ‘Don 
Quixote,’ suggested by a phrase in the note of your 
correspondent Mr. Water, who speaks of a 
Jarvis edition of 1°01 as something precious 
because ‘‘ uncastrated.” The suggestion conveys 
an impression of ‘Don Quixote’ which, to those 
who have not read the book—for apparently there 
are some—is unjust to Cervantes, and all too 
flattering to the recent revisers and purifiers of 
his text. I cannot conceive of any virtue so frail 
as to receive damage from the reading of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ Cervantes is the purest and cleanest- 
minded of writers. Not only does he compare 
favourably in this respect with those of his genera- 
tion in Spain and in England, but it would be 
difficult to name a book claiming to be of humour, 
written for entertainment, produced in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, which is so free from 
grossness as ‘ Don Quixote.’ And in an age when 
“ purity” novels circulate in our libraries, when 
Zola is féted by the chiefs of the city as a king or 
@ conqueror, is it for us to throw stones at Cer- 
vantes? There is no scene in his book in which 
the humour does not overpower and sweeten every 
sense of impurity, even to the most prurient. 
Shall we except poor Maritornes and her nocturnal 
adventure? As for his language, certain words 
are used by Cervantes which our grandfathers used 
without offence, which ‘‘ the young person” will 
find in her Bible, if she is permitted to look there, 
Certain more delicate-minded of the modern 
editors and translators of ‘Don Quixote’ have, 
indeed, softened the word, or turned it about ; but, 
after all, there is more grossness in the substitute 
than in the simple term ; and is it to be, in future, 
as the title of Ford’s tragedy “’Tis pity she’s a— 
social evil, or a soiled dove”? Shall our Othellos 
be instructed to cry “ Villain, be sure thou prove 
my wife a— one of the demi-monde” ? 

There is no occasion at all, I maintain, for any 
purging of Cervantes’s text; and I, for one of the 
nine translators, have rendered, or tried to render, 
every word of ‘ Don Quixote’ — = and 
nearest equivalent in English. . E. Warts. 


Ricnarp Bovet, Jonn Avusrey, AND Mr. 
Ayprew Layc.—From Richard Bovet’s ‘ Pandx- 
monium; or, the Devil’s Cloyster,’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang takes for his purposes in the Illustrated Lon- 
don News of September 23 last the story which 
Mr. Bovet, who is nothing if not sensational, en- 
titled ‘ The Demon of Spraiton.’ The story being 
ended, Mr. Lang adds: ‘‘ Here we leave Mr. 
Bovet at his best, with an undoubted claim to the 
award of the legendary cake, or kettle, the prize 
of a spirited invention.” This should be scanned. 

Ric Bovet’s ‘ Pandemonium’ was put forth 
in 1684. Somewhere about May 10, 1683, a letter 
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was addressed to John Aubrey, E-q., at Gresham 
College, by a correspondent of his, the Rev. An- 
drew Pschal, B.D., Rector of Chedzoy. This 
letter contained the transcription of another letter 
which the Rev. Andrew had received the previous 
week from a learned contemporary of his at Queens’, 
Cambridge, then minister at Barnstaple, wherein 
were set forth certain extraordinary experiences 
which had lately befallen one Francis Fry, servant 
to Mr. Philip Furze, of Spreyton, Devon. It 
seems pretty clear, from a collation of the ‘Demon’ 
with this story that was sent on to Aubrey, that the 
writer of the first must have had the latter before 
him when he wrote, and bave merely amplified and 
embellished it, here and there, to his taste. How 
he got hold of it is another matter. In the de- 
dication, dated 1696, prefixed to the first edition 
of the ‘ Miscellanies,’ Aubrey says he had had the 
pers lying by him for several years, and had only 
igested them the last summer. Mr. Bovet must 
have “digested” this particular paper long pre- 
viously. But he never claimed to be the “ spirited 
inventor”; indeed, he honestly mentions a ‘‘ Mr. 
C., the Relator,” presumably the Barnstaple divine. 
To “ Mr. C.,” if to any one, Mr. Lang’s “‘ cake, or 
kettle,” ought to go. W. F. Water. 


“To quaRREL.”—Some months ago I registered 
the transitive use of this word as a Northern curio- 
sity on hearing a Newcastle lass say that she had 
left her uncle quarrelling heraunt. Asked for her 
meaning, she said ‘‘ fighting "—which astounded 
me—but another question elicited the milder ex- 
planation of scolding. Recently I found examples 
of the same use in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,’ IT. i, 118 (ed. Wheatley) :-— 

They would say...that I bad quarrelled 
My brother purposely— 
and in Sir R. L’Estrange’s ‘ Visions of Quevedo,’ 
Vis. 5 (ed. 1715, p. 67): “Now the Catchpole 
quarrels the Thief, for not giving him a snip in the 
last Booty.” Mr. Wheatley has not thonght it 
worth while to annotate the word. F. Apams. 


Postic Execution or — The 
change that has come over men’s minds with 
regard to the advantages to be derived from wit- 
nessing the execution of criminals is worth noting. 
At the beginning of our century it was the opinion 
of almost every one that these sights were very bene- 
ficia), because they tended to warn those with 
criminal longings what might be their own fate. 
I remember, when the Bill was before Parliament 
for causing executions to take place in private, 
hearing more than one person say that if these 
great public warnings were withdrawn, murders 
would become more frequent. Subsequent ex- 
perience has not fulfilled the prophecy. 

So firmly was it impressed on the popular 
mind that gazing on the death-agony cf felons 


was a wholesome experience for the young, that I 
know of instances where poor unbappy boys have 
been compelled to be spectators of the tragedy. 

The late Mr. William Sowerby, senior, of Mes- 
singham Hall, a gentleman who died at a mature 
age some quarter of a century ago, told me that 
when he was at school at Lincoln, as the execution 
days came round, a whole holiday was given, so as 
to afford the boys the means of improving their 
morals by gazing on the hanging. I have often 
mentioned this note of barbarism in conversation, 
and have sometimes thought that those who heard 
me were under the impression that I was ro- 
mancing or had been misinformed. To-day I have 
met with a confirmation of the statement. Mr. 
Best, in his ‘Personal and Literary Memorials,’ 
1829, p. 263, says that when he was at the Lin- 
coln Grammar School the master “dismissed the 
boys half an hour before noon, that they might 
arrive in time at the place of execution, when there 
was a man to be hanged.” 

Some persons have a strange hankering after 
sights of this kind. We need not refer to past 
times. I met a gentleman in society some seven 
or eight years ago who had been present at thirty- 
six executions. He was the only man I ever met 
who seriously objected to the death-penalty being 
carried out in private. Epwarp Pgacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


“ Greenace.”—Possibly it may interest some 
of your readers to learn that the uncommon word 
“‘ greenage” is sometimes used by bowling-green 
clubs as a coined term for the payment of ad- 
mission fee on to the green by non-subscribers. I 
may add that I failed to find the word in question 
in any dictionary excepting in the newly issued 
‘Century Dictionary,’ and with the quotation : 
“ The dried stalks of last year’s vegetation, which 
are wonderfully effective in toning down the 
dappled greenage of the living leaves,” from 
J. G. Wood’s ‘Out of Doors.’ Probably in this 
latter respect the word is of American origin. 
Any additional information about the above would 
be interesting to W. Garpiner. 

Harborne, near Birmingham, 


Bessamin Victor (piep 1778), Dramatic 
Port.—The marriage, by licence, of Benjamin 
Victor, bachelor, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
(Genr.), with Mary Rooker, of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, London, spinster, is recorded in the 
register of the Charterhouse Chapel, London, 
under date July 3, 1722. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Arms 1n Tainity House Cuaret, Mite 
Exp.—In one of the stained-glass windows of the 
chapel belonging to the Trinity House almshouses 
at Mile End there is a shield blazoned Gules, an 
anchor with a ring argent, impaling Vert, three 


tl 
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crescents in pale or. Beneath the shield there is} Oniez Cottece, Oxrorp. — The following 
a very faint inscription in Datch, in deciphering | curious note, which is found in Bodl. MS. Raw- 
which Mr. C. R. B. Barrett bad, he tells us, great | linson D. 912, f. 249, gives a new and singular 
difficulty. From what he publishes on p. 118 of | account of the origin both of the name of this 
his ‘Trinity House of Deptford Strond,’ however, | college and of the motto used by the University : 

it is evident that the arms shown on the shield are | « Orie} College, so called from the motto on the siga 
not intended for those of Zichert, but for those of | of a Spaniard’s house who taught Hebrew there when 
“ Christoffel van den Anker” and of ‘* Meriken | the co!lege was founded, Saeomge, Deus illuminatio Mea, 
) Mijken, i.¢., Polly in English] Michiel, his wife” | from whence the University motto was afterwards 
zijn huisvroww). Probably Van Weleveld and | derived, has the Bishop of Lincoln for its visitor, not only 
O’Kelly’s ‘ Armorial Général des Pays-Bas’ (La de jure communi, but by the special appointment of the 


. charter and statutes; so that this college is now fallen 
Haye, 1830) contains both coats. L. L. K into the hands of the Crown, the present Provost not bein 


_ | Teally and lawfully Provost,as not having been con firme 
Marcaret Uen Evan. —The following is | and admitted, or canonically placed over the Cullege by 
extracted from a magazine a century old :— the and ane at 
“) ich ¥ . present any lawful fellowes or members of the College. 
This Colleze in the charter and statutes is stiled the 
brated personage, whom he was diesppainted in not find- House of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and by the first 
ing athome. This was Margaret Uch Evan of Penllyn, statute te perpetually to be called so; which not having 
the last specimen of the strength and spirit of the British the College fell {che} in K. 
fair. This extraordinary femule was the greatest hunter, | 1; * time for a misnomer, and a fresh charter was then 
shooter, and fisher of her time. She kept a dozen, at | #'¥e® them by that prince, which cost about 300 pounds. 
least, of dogs,—terriers, greyhounds, and spaniels, ‘all The story of the Spaniard 8 teaching Hebrew is to be seen 
excellent in their kinds. She killed more foxes in one | ™*°™* of the old writings belonging still to Oriel College. 
year than all the confederate hunters do in ten. She All this I learned from the Rev. Mr, Thomas Weeksy, late 
F | Fellow of Oriel College, this twenty-fifth day of May, 


rowed stoutly and was Queen of the Lake, She fiddled | 57," 4 ~ 
excellently, and knew all our old music, Nor did she | 


neglect the mechanic arts, for she was a good joiner. Not- 
withstanding she was seventy years of age, she was the | This note follows a short one respecting Balliol 
best wrestler in the country, and few young men dared to | College :— 


try a fall with her, Some years agoshe had a maid of 
congenial qualities but ‘Death, the mighty hunter,’ at | 
last earthed that — companion. All the neighbour. | Be ing 
bishoprick of Oxford was taken out of that of Lincoln; and 
W. Wricar. | therefore the College is forfeited to the Crown by chusing 
. * | another visitor, who confirmed and admitted Dr. Leigh, 


Westminster. the present Master.” 
Taxes, 1769,— Swinton was afterwards Keeper of the Leeper 
Archives, and died in 1777. Mention of the Spani- 


“Tt has been remarked by an humourous foreigner, “ 
that in England the people are taxed in the unter on ard’s house is fuund in Wood, but only (with refer- 


the Soap that washes their hands; at nine for the | ences subjoined to the college archives) to the effect 

Coffee, the Tea, and the Sugar they use for their break- | that Edward I'L. gave a large messuage, common! 

fast ; at noon for the Starch that powders their bair; | oaijed and written La Oriole, in 1327, to whi 

at dinner for the Salt that savours their meat; in the | ;, Mr. James, of Spain, clerk,” solenaed all his 


evening for the Porter that cheers their spirits ; all da " = 
long for the Light that enters their windows ; and | right. Of the origia of the name Hearne says, in 


night for the Candles that light them to bed,”—‘ Annual | some Oxford notes communicated by him to Raw- 


Register,’ 1769, p. 87. linson (Rawl. MS. C. 867, f. 55) :— 
saa a W. P. “ Some think Orial College was so called corruptly for 
Smith's famous presentation of the same | 4x/-Royal College !]. See Mr. Somner's ‘ Antiquities 
evance is, of course, recalled. } of Cant.,’ p. 205, ed. vet. In Du Fresne’s ‘ Glossary,’ 


media et infime Latinitatis, it is noted that Oriel isa 
Heticoy.—In the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ are | middle-ag’d word, and that it signifies a passage. "Tis 
the lines :— not therefore unlikely but that this College might be 
And ek Virgins, that on P call’d so from thence, since ’tis certain that, before the 
Wh - ao h Hell at on Parnasse dwell, present new building was erected, in former times here 
ence floweth Helicon, the learned well. was alarge open passage, which they called The Orial, 


Poets less learned than Spenser have called — as they call the passage by Jesus and Exeter col- 
Helicon a fountain or well ; but they have been | !eges The Tur!” 


supposed to be wrong. I think that Spenser must | (But the Turl was probably so named from the 
be wrong, though he is not often so. Surely | house of a leading citizen Torald, which stood 
Helicon is a mountain only! The Castalian spring | there.) Other equally fanciful derivations have 
was at the foot of Parnassus. The Hippocrene | been suggested, of which perhaps the most extra- 
and Mount Helicon were some distance away. vagant is the one mentioned by Ingram, that it is 

E. Yarpuey. an abbreviation of the word Oratoriolum! Beside 
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these suggestions, Swinton’s account seems by far 
the most plausible, and one would hope that it 
may be capable of verification from the archives of 
the college. W. D. Macray. 


How pip Suaxsreare pie ?— The earliest 
tradition concerning the cause of Shakespeare’s 
death is the following sentence, written forty-six 
years after the event by Mr. Ward, then newly 
come to Stratford as vicar : ‘‘ Shakespeare, Dray- 
ton, and Ben Jonson had a mery meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a 
feavour there contracted.” The vicar adds, “ Re- 
member to peruse Shakespeare’s plays and bee 
versed in them that I may not bee ignorant in 
that matter.” Mr. Ward, who had come into the 

ish that year, no doubt chronicled prevalent 
jocal gossip, which we may well believe truthful in 
reporting that the poet’s death was occasioned by a 
fever. But that the fever was occasioned by hard 
drinking is not so likely, though in that age it was 
customary, in accordance with the doctrine of 
signatures, to ascribe inflammatory diseases to hot 
liquors. But what physician does not now class 
this notion amovg vulgar errors ? 

On the other hand, it has been proved that 
Shakespeare's surroundings were a hotbed of 
fever germs. Chapel Lane, which ran alongside 
his house and grounds, was a hog-wallow, a fetid 
ditch and open receptacle of sewerage and filth. 
It was surface-water from such a locality which 
fed the well that has recently been discovered in 
the back-court of the poet’s house, the same house 
in which his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, was some years 
after brought into the jaws of death by a deadly 
fever. Shakespeare is believed by Phillipps to 
have protested—though unsuccessfully—against 
the building of a piggery directly opposite his back- 
court. Thus he became himself the victim of 
Caliban’s curse (penned on that very spot) :—. 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 

By inch-meal a disease. 

On the whole, it seems clear that bad air and 
bad water were far more fatal than good liquor. 
Moreover, the story of a drinking bout with con- 
temporary poets was naturally made up to account 
for the fever. No allusion to it occurs in the 
writings of Jonson and Drayton. Jonson was 
then carefully revising his works, which he pub- 
lished that same year, and so must have been too 
busy to leave London. Drayton, though born in 
the same county with Shakespeare, does not appear 
to have been living there in 1616. Nor is there 
any trace of his meeting the dramatist at all, unless 
at the Stratford carouse. Besides, he is described 
as an abstemious man. In view of these facts, 
one is doubly disposed to hold with Halliwell- 
Phillipps that the cause of Shakespeare's malady, 
then attributed to undue festivity, would now 


readily discernible in the wretched sanitary con- 
ditions surrounding his residence. 
James 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Some Historic Watcues.—Under this head- 
|ing the following appeared recently in a local 
journal :— 


| “At the World’s Fair, Chicago, some historic watches 
are exhibited. Oliver Cromwell's watch is an alarm 
| timepiece is a big silver case one and a half inches thick, 
engraved in fine checks, The back opens with a hinge 
nearly an inch long, and the face has Roman figures, and 
Cromwell's name is engraved in the centre, The date is 
1648, and the maker Bockel, of London. John Milton's 
| watch has a small oval silver case, and raised points on 
| the dial by which the blind bard told the time. An 
| astronomical watch in shell enamelled case, with big 
round open face, of the seventeenth century, was carried 
| by Sir Isaac Newton. A cvrious watch is in three metal 
cases, open face, with bright picture landecape, dated 
1771, and made in Kilmarnock, Scotland. This was 
| Robert Burns's watch, The smallest watch in the cvl- 
lection was carried by the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. It 
| is an open-face silver case, with enamelled dial, and 
| about the circumference of a coin dollar. Near it is 
Queen Elizabeth's watch—a large, round case of metal 
and blue ename!. Both are of the sixteenth century, 
| the first of Swiss make, the other made by Jenbi, of 
Paris, These are the only watches carried by women in 
the collection. Another royal watch belonged to James 
I. It is of English make, dated 1610, and is as thick as 
three modern watches. The case is of gold, finely en- 
graved, and the figures on the dial are set on a line of 
silver, The plainest watch in the collection was Jobn 
Bunyan’s timepiece. It is a big silver, open-faced watch, 
with second hands set on a plate. This also is of English 
make, by Fitter, of London, and of the sixteenth century, 
A beautiful shell-case, silver-mounted watch, dated 1656, 
was carried by William of Orange. Lord Nelson's watch, 
which he himself presented to Captain Rose, of the 
Victory, bas a large silver case, with the figures almost 
at the centre of the dial. It is of French manufacture, 
by Delornie, of Paris, Besides the historical watches 
there are 600 antique watches, not less curious, of the 
early seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The larger 
number are of English make, others equally of Swiss and 
French, while less than a dozen are Dutch, three or four 
German, two made in Dublin, and one in Vienna. They 
include rare cases, some set with turquoises, some with 
rubies, others Englich enamelled and English repoussé, 
2 carat; silver and copper enamelled ; silver, pinch- 
beck and shagreen; metal, and silver, and shell. The 
| works show even greater variety. One of these watches 
| has the inscription inside the cave : ‘ Louis XIV., mort 
fen MVCCXV,’ It is a verge, seventeenth century, 
French make. But one watch in the whole number is 


| authenticated as made by a woman—Anne Dunlop, of 
London. It isa curious timepiece, of seventeenth cen- 
tury date, in a leather case, with enamelled dial. One 
of the most beautiful watches is an English chronometer, 
of eighteenth century date, said to bave belonged to the 
King of Spain. The gold case isin the form of a pear, 
exquisitely enamelled, with a bouquet of bright flowers 
on dark red colour. A grim conceit is an early seven- 
teenth century watch, in a silver case, in the form of a 
skull, and on the dial an engraving of the ‘ Day of Judg- 
ment.’ The maker is unknown, but it is supposed to be 
of French manufacture. Among these antique curiosities 


, isa cylinder musical watch, and a large horizontal one- 


, quarter repeater, with hand-painted marine picture on 
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senting ships in the distance, 


the diarist went to Cambridge, where; he 


up at the “ Falcon” in the Petty Cary. Some 
hs ago I made a pilgrimage to this old inn, 
now hastening to decay, and sketched the yard 


a shell sporting with nymphs. 


the rim of the dial are the words—‘ Comercio 


uaint galleries. The front facing the 


street has lately been rebuilt, and what remains is 
mostly let off in tenements, no part now serving 
its original purpose, So far as I could ascertain, 
no mention of it is made in the Cambridge guide- 
books; but no doubt it has a history, and an inter- 
esting one. Would some one kindly supply me 
with a little information about this ancient hostelry 
before all vestiges of it have disappeared? None 
of the Cambridge photographers has taken the 
trouble to photograph the building. 


esiring information 
erest to affix their 
in order that the 


correspondents 
on family matters of only private int 
names and addresses to th 


answers may be addressed t 


RIGIENSES, 1443-1893.’—As 
‘N. & Q. I shall be grateful 
formation respecting our 
to prove useful for the 


CaNTAB 
an old contributor to 
to its readers for any in 
Cambridge men likely 


NorMAN. 


Frencn Love FOR Paris.—I am anxious to 
find the author referred to by Longfellow (‘ Hy- 
perion *) in the following quotation :— 

“Some one has said, with a great deal of truth, that 
the gentry of France rush into Paris to escape from 
ennui, a8, in the noble days of chivalry, the defenceless 
inhabitants of the champaign fled into the castles at the 
coach of some plundering knight or lawless baron, 
king the inspired twilight of their native groves for 
the luxurious shades of the roya! gardens.” 


Pp e of annotating this magn 
should be forwarded direct 

clergy may be especially 
of the university career, 
death, burial, &c., 
in their respective livings, 
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d the grammar 
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BretTTELL AND Facconserc.—At St. George’s, 
f| Hanover Square, on Aug. 13, 1761, John Brettell, 
@ miner, was married (with the consent of his 
father, James Brettell) to Charlotta Bellasis Fau- 
conberg, spinster, and the marriage was witnes 

by James Brettell and Lucy Brettell. Who was 
this lady? And in what way (if any) was her 
husband related to John Brettell, who at that 
date was Secretary to the Stamp Office, and is 
stated to have married, in 1755, “ Miss Hawley, 
daughter to Lord Hawley”? (Gent. 


I am at present more 


St. John’s, Sidney, 
and Magdalene men, bu 
those of the other colleges, w 
dealt with in due course. 
Heathell, Melbourne Grove, Cham 


ams 1626 1).—I should 


Carr. Ronert AD 
y information, genea- 


feel extremely obliged for ap 
logical or biographical, regardi 
Adams, who figures in the ‘ 
ndies, 1617-21) as a © 


Cal. 8. P., Colonial’ 
ommander in the 


Gareexe Famtuty.—Is there any family of this 
name in the present day who can show their 
descent from the Greenes of Green’s Norton, in 
Northamptonshire? There are several who claim 
to be descended from this old knightly family. 


f the East Indi 
the Bull, 1617-20, and acting 
mander and admiral” of the 
Was he the same man 
Adams who was sometime 
ration of the Trinity House, 


latterly as ‘* com- 
fleet in the East 
with the Robert 


and died in 1626? 
tion are two very 


InQuIRER. 


“ Seven WoNDERS OF THE Wonrtp.”— We have 
all heard of the “Seven Wonders of the World.” 
Elmes’s ‘ Dictionary of the Fine Arts’ gives the 
following list of them as most approved by anti- 
naries : 1. Walls of Babylon. 2. Hanging gar- 
ens of same, supported on pillars. 3. yramids 
of Egypt. 4. Colossus of Rhodes. 5. Temple of 
Diana of Ephesus. 6. Statue of Jupiter Olympius 
by Phidias. 7. Tomb of Mausolus. All of classic 
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But who is the author of this selection? When 
was it first made? Where does it first appear? 
The words “ most approved” show the want of a 
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general consent. I have heard of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa being substituted, but it is difficult 
to say why. If it be because it is so far out of 
the perpendicular, it shares that with others in 
Italy, particularly the Tower of Garisenda, in 
Bologna, And to class it with the Temple of 
Ephesus and others is somewbat ludicrous. 

Why, one may ask, is the Parthenon, with the 
Chrys-elephantine Statue by Phidias, and other 
glorious works of that great sculptor, fragments of 
which adorn our museum, omitted, or the Colos- 
seum, with its capacity of seating 80,000 spectators? 
—and, indeed, one might add to the list. 

Is it not probable that the author, whoever he 
may be, was influenced by the craze for the number 
seven !—as we get the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, the Seven Sages, the Seven Ages of Man, the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Obristian Virtues, &c. 
Who is the genius who has taken upon himself 
to decide upon the number, and to select the 
objects? Perhaps some distinguished member of 
the School Board will enlighten my ignorance, 

J. G. Watrer, F.S.A. 

68, Bolsover Street, W. 


Unpercrounp Remains at ALCESTER. — 
Dowinic, prior of Evesham (c. 1125), writing the 
‘Life of 8S. Egwin,’ Bishop of Worcester, and 
founder and abbot of Evesham Abbey (d. 717), 
‘ells how the saint attempted to convert the smiths 
#ho wrought iron in the royal forest at Alcester, 
in Warwickshire. They refused to hear him, and 
drowned his preaching with the noise of their 
bammers and anvils, The saint thereupon cursed 
the place, and the earth swallowed it up (castrum 
ipsum) ; and to-day, says the writer, when they 
lay the foundations of new houses, they find ancient 
buildings, The curse, he says, bas lasted for more 
than 500 years, for never since has any smith been 
able to exercise his art in Alcester (Chron. Abb. 
de Evesham,’ p. 26). 

Caxton, 1485, citing proofs of the existence of 
King Arthur, writes :— 

“Yet of record remaineth in witness of bim in Wales, 
in the town of Camelot, the great stones and the mar- 
vellous works of iron lying under the ground, and royal 
vaults, which divers now have seen.""—‘ Prologue to 
Prince Arthur ' (ed, 1816), 

Has anything been seen in modern times of any of 
these ancient buildings or primitive ironworks ? 
Ww. C. B. 

Heratpic.—Can an only son of an _ heiress 
ignore his paternal coat, and use the arms and 
crest of his mother’s family, without change of 
name? Would it be correct according to the law 
of arms ? Z. 


Tar Sraypisn Famity.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magasine I find an entry stating that Mr. Richard 
Standish was appointed surveyor of houses for the 
county of Essex in January, 1734. Will any 


reader kindly supply me with information on 
these points ?—(1) How long he held the appoint- 
ment ; (2) where he resided ; and (3) into what 
family he married. T. J. B. 


GusrowperR Pior.—What are the complete 
and correct lines shouted by the boys on Gu 
Faux Day? They begin “‘ Please to remember,” 
and end with something about “‘A stick and a 
stake for King George's sake.” ‘* George” should 
be ‘‘ James,” I fancy. THORNFIELD. 

~The opening stanza used to be :— 

Please to remember 

The fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot ; 

I see no reason 

Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. } 


Suita, or Larxsear, Devon.—Sir Nicholas 
Smith, of Larkbear, Devon, left five sons, Nicholas. 
George, Jobn, Edward, and Ralph. Where can I 
find the continuation of these descents, which end 
the pedigree in ‘ Visitation of Devon, 1620’? 

rs. Delany (who was a relation of the Smiths 
through the Bevill Granvilles), in her letters, calls 
Mrs, Monk, sister of Sir Nicholas Smitb, his 
“sister and heir” (or coheir), which cannot be 
correct unless all these sons died. 

I find no particulars of them, but believe a 
family were descended from one of them and 
settled in London. I am searching for the link 
which is likely to connect them with those of 
Devon. B. Fiorence ScaRwetr. 


Anticoyg Piaytacenet.—She was the natu- 
ral daughter of Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, and wife to Henry Grey, Earl of 
Tanvkerville. Who was ber mother? Am I wrong 
in supposing that this mother was the Lady 
Eleanor, daughter of Reginald, Lord Cobham? 
My reason for thinking so is that I have seen it 
—_ that Eleanor was the “ concubine” * the 

uke. 


‘Toe or THE Jacosite Exite.’—In 
which volume of Mr. Swinburne’s works is this 
poem to be found ? BALLiot. 


Doxe or Normanpy.”—Somewhere between 
1840 and 1850 (probably about 1845) there was a 
curious shooting sffray at Mulgrave House, Fal- 
ham, the intended victim (who was, fortunately, 
not hurt) being the “Duke of Normandy,” the 
soi-disant Louis XVII., wko was said to have 
been murdered in the Temple. The police were 
called in, but I believe the matter went no further. 
Iam told there was a report of the affair in the 
Times, but I bave failed to find it. I shall be 
grateful for any details, or for any references to the 
occurrence in contemporary literature. 

Cuas, Jas, Freer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 
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Norman Doorwar.— Over the side doorway of 
the shop at the corner of Anne Street (York Road) 
is a fine and well preserved specimen of a dog- 
tooth Norman doorway with interlacing work, 
similar to the ornamentation of the gate-house, 
Bristol Cathedral. Above the arch two angels sup- 

rt a lozenge charged with the fleur-de-lys (old 

rance) and the three leopards in quarterings. 
Can any of your readers give information as to its 
belongings? E. Epmowps. 


*Beaxs.”—Police court magistrates are vul- 
garly called “beaks.” In ancient Rome the 
rostrum in the Forum was adorned with the beaks, 
or heads, of ships taken in war. Chambers’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ gives “Latin, rodo, rosum, to gnaw— 
literally, ‘the beak.’” As magistrates dispense 
justice from a seat on the rostrum, is it possible 
that this ancient Roman custom explains their 
vulgar title ; or is it only an accidental coincidence? 

Joun Gipson. 


_ Pampatet.—Who wrote the pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1638, in small 4to., of which this is the 
title ?— 

“The trial of the English Liturgie, or A copy of a 
letter, wherin several Exceptions and Arguments against 
the imposition and use of the Service Book in the Eng- 
lish Churches are set forth and discussed. Written bya 
Reverend Divine, to his Christian friend for his private 
Satisfaction in this particular. And now published for 
public good, Printed in the year 1638.” 

W. 


Kesir’s ‘Curistian Year’: ‘Tae Repexeast.’ 
—lIn the ‘Christian Year,’ poem for the twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity, Keble gives, in a note, 
two stanzas addressed ‘To the Redbreast,’ which 
were composed, he tells us, by a friend, and from 
one of which he adopts into his poem the expres- 
sion ‘calm decay” applied to the season of the 
year. Is it known who was the author of the lines 
in question? If his name was suppressed at the 
time by his own wish, there can be no reason 
now, more than sixty-six years after the publication 
of the ‘ Christian Year’ itself, why it should not be 
made known. The lines are very beautiful, and 
one cannot help thinking that more must have 

eded from the same pen. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


“New Westminster. — Herbert 
Palmer, the Puritan, was appointed, about 1644, 
to the “ New Church,” Westminster, and is said to 
have been buried in this church in 1647. What 
is the present name, or present representative, of the 
building in question ? V.ELLLLOLYV. 


Penxy.—Prof. Ridgeway, in his scholarly book 
*The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standards’ (1892), says that ‘“‘penny” (Ger. 
pfennig) is generally understood to be derived 
from the Latin pecunia (p. 64); I suppose by some 


metathesis like penucia. What etymologist of 
repute holds this opinion? It is true that in early 
Plantagenet times ‘‘ money’ (nummus) and 
“penny” (denartus) were used interchangeably 
(H. Hall’s ‘ Antiquities of the Exchequer,’ p. 38), 
but I should like to know what ground exists for 
Prof. Ridgeway’s assertion. 
A. Suyta Pater, D.D. 
Woodford, 


Tae Rarspow.—* Tradunt sancti quod per xl 
annos ante judicium non videbitur arcus” (Hig- 
den, ‘ Polychronicon,’ ii. 238, Rolls Series, No. 41). 
Can any one kindly supply me with 
from the writings of the fathers which refer to 
this belief about the rainbow ? 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Beplies, 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
(8 §. iii, 88, 173, 496; iv. 136, 269.) 

Individual representatives in the House of Com- 
mons were described as “ Members”’ as early as the 
earliest days of Elizabeth, for, according to D’Ewes 
(‘ Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ p. 15), Sir Thomas Gargrave, 
as Speaker-elect, pleaded, in January, 1558/9, that 
“ there were many Members in that House more 
worthy of the honour”; while on October 1, 1566, 
the opening day of the session, after the reading 
of a commission from Elizabeth, empowering the 
choosing of a new Speaker, 

“the Knights, Citizens and Burgesses, and Baron® 
of the House of Commons, departed into their own 
House ; where Sir Edward Rogers, Knight, Comptroller 
of her Majesties Hou-hold, declared unto them, that 
for as much as Richard Onslow Eeq; her Majesties 
Sollicitor General, was a Member of their said House, 
being Elected a Burgess for the Borough of ...... in the 
County of Sussex, they would use some means to have 
bim restored unto them (who as yet attended in the 
Upper House) to join with them in their Election of a 
Speaker.” —Jbid., p. 121. 

Onslow was ‘‘ adjudged to be a Member of this 
House,” and was elected Speaker; and the word 
*“member” was subsequently used with some 
frequency, as, for instance, on April 5, 1571, 
when certain gentlemen of the Inner Temple 
“ were by this House committed to the Serjeants Ward, 
until further order should be taken with them, for that 
they presumed to enter into this House, and were no 
Members of the same, as themselves at the Bar con- 
fessed.”—Jbid., p. 156. 

But the exact phrase “ Member of Parliament” 
is still to seek. e find ‘* Lords of Parliament ” 
in an order of the House of Lords of the date of 
April 5, 1593 (Ibid., p. 463); and, singularly 
enough, it had been discussed in the Commons a 
very few days previously ‘how far an Outlawed 
man may be a Burgess of the Parliament,” a 
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phrase used in debate with the alternative “Member 
of this House” (Ibid., p. 514). Iam, therefore, 
strongly inclined to think that it was at this period 
that the two phrases last quoted, and bearing 
the same meaning, began to be amalgamated as 
** Member of Parliament.” They were still sepa- 
rate, it is trae, in November, 1601, when, “ after 
some dispute, an antient Member of this House 
shewed divers Precedents how that the minds of 
the Members of this House ought to be freed as 
well as their bodies,” and “it grew to a question, 
whether a Burgess of a Parliament* may be 
served with a Subpena ad testificandum” (Ibid., 
p- 637); but, as I have already shown, ‘‘ Member 
of Parliament,” as applied to persons, and not to 
portions of the whole legislative body, was used in 
1604. It was not, however, employed by William 
Morice, the member for Beaumaris, who com- 
plained to the Commons in the month last men- 
tioned that, on his way to London, his servant 
had been arrested at Shrewsbury, though ‘he 
told the Serjeant that he was of the Parliament- 
House” (Iiid., p. 643). 

The euphuism as to “the body and the 
members,” to which I have already drawn atten- 
tion, seems to have become popular with our 
Parliament men of Elizabethan times. Speaker 
Cooke, in April, 1593, told the Commons that 
avy writ of error in relation to Parliament must 
be returned “to the whole House, and chiefly 
then to the Upper House, for we are but a limb 
of the House” ; and again, ‘‘of that [the Upper] 
House we are but a Limb” (Ibid., pp. 515-6). In 
a debate of November, 1601, upon the proposed 
issue of a new writ, ‘‘ Mr. Wiseman of Lincoln’s 
Inn stood up and shewed the necessity of having 
all our Members, because otherwise the Body is 
but maimed” (Ibid., p. 625). In the following 
month it was urged by Sir George Moore that 
‘this House is but part, and a Member of the 
Parliament ” (Ibid., p. 672); but a few days later 
the more modern idea was conveyed in the con- 
tention of “ Mr. Brown the Lawyer” that a repre- 
sentative ought not to have to answer at the bar 
for any speech in the House, because “ we are all 
Members of one Body, and one cannot judge of 
another” (Zbid., p. 676). The earlier idea was 
reverted to some days afterwards by Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, when he told the House of Lords that 
“it is not unknown of your Lordships that we be all 
Members of one Body, and as we cannot be without your 
Lordships, so your Lordships cannot be without us...... 
And your Lordships shall find us ever ready in all dutiful 
Service as coadj ting Members of one United Body the 
House of Parliament.”—JZbid., p. 679. 

This was the period, however, when the modern 
use was obviously in process of development. It 


was ina note of D'Ewes (penned probably in or 
about 1630) that, in regard to some proceedings 
of 1601, the term “Member of the House of 
Commons” is used (Ibid., p. 625); but it appears 
to be a contemporary reference of 1601, when one 
Christopher Kennell, who had served a legislator 
with a subpcena, pleaded at the bar that, although 
he himself had been ‘‘sometimes (though un- 
worthily) a Member of this House,” he knew not 
that the other ‘‘ was of this House of Parliament ” 
(Ibid., p. 656). It is easy thus to see how the 
amalgamation of the phrases, which has now 
become permanent, was then in progress. 
Autrrep F. Rossins. 


‘*The sovereign cannot be an estate by him- 
self,” C. R. M. tells us. Dr. Cobham Brewer, in 
his ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ treats it as a mistake to 
take king, lords, and commons as being the three 
estates. The best authorities are on the side of 
Dr. Brewer, and consider the three estates to be 
clergy (i. ¢., spiritual lords), temporal lords, 
and commons. The States- General of France 
certainly did contain three orders: clergy, noble- 
men, and commons. And when again convened 
by the wretched Louis XVI. there were 308 eccle- 
siastics, 285 nobles, and 621 deputies, the deputies 
constituting the tiers état.* This establishes what 
the three estates were in France, but when you come 
to particulars in England the account grows much 
less clear. The ‘ Peany Cyclopzedia,’ s. v. ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment,” talks of the “ distribution of power between 
king, lords, and commons,” showing that the 
writer considered that to be the triplicity in 
question. Under the word “ Parliament ” Webster 
says that the three estates are the spiritual lords, 
the lords temporal, and the commons, but he adds 
that the king may be considered as a constituent 
branch of Parliament, so that three estates become 
four. 

When Webster defines the word ‘‘ estate” he 
says “the State; the general body politic ; the 
commonwealth.” He then says “One of the 
ranks or classes of men which are considered as 
constituting the State ; as the crown, the lords, or 
the commons ; or the lords, the clergy, and the 
people.”” Myself, I think this a sounder inter- 
pretation of language than all that the lawyers 
have said about it. I wish C. R. M. would quote 
some of the words of Hallam’s note to which he 
refers, as my edition is of 1835, and I find nothing 
that settles the point. Without asserting dog- 
matically that the king is one of three estates, I 
do say positively that there is nothing in the word 
estate to prevent the king being designated as an 
estate. Lord Bacon, in his essay ‘ On Judicature,’ 
begins his fourth section thus: ‘‘ Fourthly, for 


* “A Knight of the Parliament coming towards the 
— ” is contemporaneously referred to (Jbid., 
P. 


* Blackstone says that at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries the spiritual lords equalled the temporal lords in 
number. In the States-General they outnumbered them. 
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that which may concern the sovereign and estate.” | and no small intrinsic value that I should like to 
That is, the sovereign and his commonwealth, of have touched upon; but I had better stay hand 


which indubitably he forms part.* So that he 
constitutes one order of the State, let other 
lawyers, not Bacon’s equal when they are all 
clubbed, talk as they please. He goes on, “I call 
matter of estate, not only the parts of sovereignty, 
but whatsoever introduceth any great alteration or 
dangerous precedent,” &c. This amply establishes 
that a sovereign can be an estate. 

Now as to the triplicity. The king is the head 
of the Protestant Church, so if the three estates con- 
sist of clergy, lords, and commons, the Church is not 
represented without the presence of the king. The 
spiritual lords alone are not sufficient to represent 
the Church. But, again, with Papists, Dissenters, 
and Jews in Parliament, with the Irish Church 
disestablished, the Welsh and Scotch disestablish- 
ment proposed, and the English disestablishment 
threatened, how can a rational interpreter pretend 
any longer that the Church is a constitutional 
estate? I think under any circumstances that it 
was at all times sounder to have taken king, 
lords, and commons as forming the three estates. 
The popular instinct, called an error, appears to 
me, so far as England is concerned, to have 
utterly surpassed the quibbling jurists in true 
accuracy in the use of words. Lawyers make the 
plainest thing difficult, obscure, uncertain ; they 
have done as usual in this. The strictest and 
most technical jurist had better now adopt this 
popular error—if error it be—and embalm it in 
scientific legal jargon, or forensic phraseology, 
which is the same thing. As the Church dies 
down we then shall be able still to maintain a true 
three estates, with a House of Lords, in the teeth 
of our democracy. 

Phillips, in his ‘ World of Words,’ I find, hits 
the true point correctly ; the point that I should 
like to see widely established in men’s minds. He 
takes the three estates as being composed, first, of 
the king; secondly, of the spiritual lords and 
the lords temporal united, and occupying one 
House—the Upper ; thirdly, of the commons. In 
this way the House of Lords comprises all the 
nobles of the land. Now, if we refer to Todd’s 
‘Johnson,’ under the obsolete word “ states,” 
Johnson gives its equivalent as ‘‘ nobility.” In 
‘ Paradise Lost’ we have— 

The bold desi, 
Pleased highly those state, 
—where it can only mean the principal persons in 
the government. The estates and the states are 
identical, If this be so, the king must inevitably 
count as one person or estate in the three estates 
of the realm. 
There are several more points of great interest 


* “The king is himeelf a sa of the parliament” 
) 


(Blackstone, i, 154, Dublin, 17 


| 


here before the length of this piece has grown 
inordinate. So I will clos2 with a passage out of 
a really great work—called a poem, though it has 
not a line of true poetry in it—the ‘ Henriade’:— 
Aux murs de Westminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois pouvoirs étonnés du neeud qui les rassemble, 
Les députés du peuple, et les grands, et le roi. 
The last line shows Voltaire was with me, anda 
better commentator on our law than half our juris- 
consults have proved to be on the vital point in 
our constitution, if it have a vital point about it 
still, and be not quite a carcase. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


I am not so rash as to hint that Shakespeare 
wrote such rubbish, but anyhow the Lucy ballad 
supplies an illustrative quotation against Mr. 
GalRDNER’s contention :— 

A parliamente member, a justice of peace. 
But De Quincey remarks that the phrase was 
unknown in Elizabeth’s time, and dates the ballad 
temp. Charles II. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


A CirHer (8" §, iv. 228).—The deciphering of 
this example does not offer any serious difficulty. 
The first three characters, MEC, are repeated 
in the same order towards the end of the cipher ; 
and, as it is known that the language is English, it 
may safely be assumed that these letters stand for 
**the.” As this word occurs at the beginning of 
the sentence, it is at once seen that the cipher is 
not to be read in reverse order; whilst, supposing 
the assumption as to MEC to be correct, it is 
obvious that the cipher represents letter for letter 
all the characters to be found in the words to be 
deciphered. Now, M is the seventh letter from 
T in reverse alphabetical order, E is the third 
from H, and C the second from E; and, as the 
repetition of MEC occurs at the twenty-second 
triplet, there is reasonable ground for supposin 
that the whole cipher consists of alphabeti 
sequences of 7, 3,2. The letters YG occur thrice 
in the same relative positions—last of one triplet 
and first of the one following, and these two letters 
appear twice together in the last five of the cipher. 
Therefore G, first of a triplet, plus 7=N; Y, the 
last, plus 2=A; and, always assuming the cor- 
rectness of the surmise as to MEC, B, the second 
of the triplet, plus 3=E; hence YGBYG= 
ANEAN. This, of course, suggests “subterranean,” 
or, more probably, as it ends the cipher, “ Mediter- 
ranean” as a likely word for the verification of the 
supposed sequences, and on inspection ali becomes 
clear. Besides the repetitions already noticed, 
BP and QV occur twice in the same position with 
regard to the triplet, and consequently with the 
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same values of ER and SC. If, then, the cipher 
be read by substituting for the first letter one seven 

laces back in alphabetical order, for the second 

tter one three places back, and for the third 
letter one two places back, proceeding in the same 
Mr | throughout, the following will be the result: 
“The unhappy Greek merchants of Scio who 
escaped were scattered throughout the Mediter- 
ranean.” There are apparent errors of transcrip- 
tion in the cipher for the words “Greek” and 
“were”; but they in no way mystify the deci- 
pherer. 

The evident weak point in this cipher is the 
recurrence of the characters for “the” and the 
repeated values already referred to. It may, in- 
deed, be objected that these coincidences are quite 
accidental; but the fact remains that they have 


occurred in a way which is fatal to this particular 
cryptogram. J. Youse. 
Glasgow. 


Le de l’honorable correspondant 
.des ‘N. & Q.’ n’est pas tellement indéchiffrable 
=~ n’en puisse venir A bout en un quart d’heure. 

phrase dont il s’agit est celle-ci: “ The unhappy 
Greek merchants of Scio who escaped were scat- 
tered throughout the Mediterranean.” Le systéme 
repose sur le tableau carré de Vigenére avec un mot 
clef composé ici des lettres SXY. Son principal 
inconvénient, au point de vue du secret, c'est que 
les mémes groupes de lettres reviennent fatale- 
ment avec la méme signification au bout d’un 
certain nombre de fois, nombre qui représente un 
multiple de la clef; plus celle-ci est courte, plus 
il est facile de déchiffrer une phrase; mais fii: elle 
assez longue, ce n’est toujours qu'une question de 
patience. 


Aut Hattows tHe Great (8" §, iv. 346).—The 
beautiful carved oak screen which stretches across 
the whole breadth of the now doomed church of 
All Hallows the Great, Thames Street, said to be 
the gift of the Hanse merchants, is to be re-erected 
in the church of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. The 
pulpit is to be removed to St. Michael Pater- 
noster Royal, with which parish that of All 
Hallows is to be united. owever plain and 
unattractive is the outside, the interior is one 
of the happiest of Wren’s designs. The walls are 
broken by Doric pilasters—an order seldom em- 
ployed by Wren—which support arches slightly pro- 
jecting, with clearstory windows above. There is a 
good view of the interior in Godwin’s ‘ Churches of 
London,’ vol. ii. It is vain to lament over the 
destruction of these works of England’s greatest 
architect, but each as it goes leaves us so much the 
poorer. E. VenaBies. 


Breaxine on tae Wueet (8'"" ii. 367, 489; 
iii. 98).—In the ‘ Reminiscences of Henry Angelo,’ 
1830, ii. 362, is a full account of this hideous 


punishment by Angelo himself, an eye-witness in 
September, 1775. It is too shocking to be — 


Sir Epwarp Frewin (8" §. iv. 307).—He was 
the second son of Thomas Frewin, of Brickwall, by 
Judith, his wife, daughterand sole heiress of John 
Wolverstone, of Fulham, co. Middlesex, in whose 
right he inherited a large property there. Born 
1661; received the honour of knighthood from 
King James II., in the royal bedchamber, March 4, 
1684; Major of the Ist Regiment of the Cinque 
Ports ; M.P. for Rye; married Selina, daughter 
of John Godschall, of East Sheene, in Surrey (who 
died suddenly at Hawkhurst, Nov. 25, 1714, and 
was buried at Northiam). 

_Sir Edward died Oct. 8, 1723, buried at 
Northiam ; had issue Thomas, Jane, and Selina. 
The property named Claybroke House, Fulham, 
would come through his mother, daughter of John 
Wolverstone, Joun Rapcwirre. 


See the pedigree of Frewen, of Brickwall, in 
Burke’s ‘ Hist. of the Commoners’ (iv. 661), where, 
however, Sir Edward Frewen is incorrectly stated to 
have been M.P. for Rye. Hisfather, Thomas Frewen, 
sat for Rye from 1679 till 1689, and from 1694 to 
1698, but I cannot find that the son was ever re- 
turned to Parliament. W. 


Prixce Epwarp (8 §. iv. 327).— 
The day of .:.s birth is variously given as Novem- 
ber 30, December 30, or December 31. The best 
authority seems to be the official medal struck on 
the occasion, the inscription on which was, “ Carolo 
Principi Valli, nat. die ultima, a MD.cc.xx.” 
(‘Histoire de Charles Edouard,’ par Amédée 
Pichot). HERMENTRUDE. 


The “ Young Pretender” was born on Decem- 
ber 20/31, 1720, as will be seen by a reference 
to the medal struck to commemorate his birth, 
the inscription upon which runs “ Carolo. Princ: 
Valliz nat: die. vitima a: mpccxx.” 

Epwarp M. Borrajso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ probably not easy to 
touch at Alloa, states (s. “Charles Edward Louis 
Philip Casimir”) that the Young Pretender “ was 
born at Rome on 31 Dec. 1720.” For contemporary 
authority I refer your correspondent to ‘The 
Chronological Diary for 1721’ appended to ‘ The 
Historical Register’ for the same year (vol, vi.). 
The very first item in the ‘ Diary’ (p. 3), an item 
“ omitted in the last Diary ” together with others, 
is 

« Dec. 20, The Princeas Clementine Sobieski, Wife of 
the Pretender to the Crown of England, brought to Bed 
at Rome of a Son.” 


Owing to the difference of eleven days between the 


| styles, December 31 in Rome was December 20 in 
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England. Had the day of the week been specified, 
it would have been Tuesday. Apams. 


Sir CaristopHer Wren’s §. iv, 
261, 349).—It is worth while, perhaps, to note 
that no mistake as to the word being requiris 
(and not queris) is made by the author of ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends,’ in one of which (‘ The Cyno- 
taph’), when speaking of Wren, these lines 
occur :— 

And, talking of Epitaphs,—much I admire his, 
Circumspice, si Monumentum requiris ; 

Which an erudite Verger translated to me, 

‘ If you ask for his monument, Sir-come-spy-see /’ 


G. E. C. 


As a Minor Canon of St. Paul's, the Rev. R. H. 
Barham (Ingoldsby) would know well the epitaph 
of Sir Christopher Wren. See his ‘Cynotaph,’ 
vol. i. p. 306 of his legends :— 

—— talking of Epitaphs,—much I admire his, 
Circumspice, si Monumentum requiris; 
Which an erudite Verger translated to me, 
‘If you ask for his monument, Sir-come-spy-see /’ 
Wa. Granam F, Picort, 
Abington Pigotte. 


Matet (Twetrra Century) (8 §, 
iv. 148).—The possessions in England held by 
this father of an ancestor of mine, numbering some 
267 lordships, were confiscated in the second year 
of King Henry I. This charter, inquired about by 
G. R., would be anterior to the Crown confiscation. 
In my search in Domesday, fo. 77, 140, in Dug- 
dale, and from Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ I 
gathered most of the names of these possessions ; 
and in ‘ Notices of an English Branch of the Malet 
Family,’ 1885, by the late Arthur Malet, p. 105, Ap- 
pendix B2, is a copy of the Charter of the Shesatery 
of Eye, in which occurs this passage, “ Do etiam eis 

iscarias omnes de Welles et in Elyn.” It was this 
illiam who founded the Abbey of Graville. Do 


I help G. R. at all? 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Fo.xk-tore (8 §. iv. 348).—For the verse in 
question, which is said to be in use at Durham, 
and the variants common in Northumberland, 
Lancashire, Berks, and near Whitby, see the 
recently published book on ‘ English Folk Rhymes,’ 
p- 167, by G. F. Northall. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Ne son anp THorpe (8" §, iv. 281, 
337).—There would have been very little difficulty 
in proving the marriage of Nelson at which the 
Duke of Clarence gave away the bride at his own 
request. The ceremony took place at Figtree 
Church, Nevis, in the West Indies, on March 1i, 
1787. Hitpa Gamuiy, 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


“GanoeTicum numerum” (8 §, iv. 307).— 
The mistake of u for n seems to be at the root of 


this puzzle. Gaugetum, a word noticed in Blount’s 
‘Law Dictionary,’ is explained in Du Cange as 
‘*mensura ad quam dolium exigitur,” and accom- 
nied by a quotation from a document of 1420 in 
ymer, in which occur the words ‘‘de quolibet 
dolio vini gaugeato.” This shows that a barbarous 
Latin verb gaugeare must have been in use, corte- 
sponding to the O.Fr. gauger and our gauge. 
Gaugeticus, as an adjective formed from gaugetum, 
is quite intelligible. F, Apams., 


I suspect that if the original were examined the 
word would be found to be gaugeticum, and that 
the meaning is the number (of entries) which the 
page could properly hold—which it was, so to say, 
gauged for. I find in D’Arnis’s ‘ Lexicon Mediz 
Latinitatis’ the substantive gaugettum, though not 
its adjective. C. F. 5. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“ (8S. iv. 246, 319).—I have read 
Mr. GatnsFrorp’s note twice, without, I fear, fully 
realizing the exact source of his discontent. It so 
happens that I can confirm Sr. Switatn’s sugges- 
tion that “Dukeries” is at least forty years old, 
having stumbled last night, in going through some 
old papers, upon a letter which I had never read 
before, from my mother to hers, dated Newark, 
Mar. 29, 1829, in which she speaks of ‘‘ pursuing 
our course for several miles through two of the 
stately and beautiful parks which form ‘the 
Dakery.’” J. Error Hopexry. 


Mary Topor §, xii. 125, 174).—Allusion 
has been made to this princess and her burial in 
St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds. A tablet placed 
there in the last century bears the following in- 
scription :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Mary Tudor, Third 
daughter of Henry 7%, King of England, and Queen of 
France, who was first married in 1514 to Lewis 12%, 
King of France, and afterwards in 1517 to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

“She died in his lifetime in 1533 at ye Manor of 
Westhorp in this County, and was interred in ye same 
year in ye Monastery of St, Edmund’s Bury, and was 
removed into this Church after ye dissolution of ye 
Abbey.” 

It is matter-of history that Mary’s second mar- 
riage took place not many weeks after the death 
of King Louis, certainly in the same year. Can 
this discrepancy of dates be explained ? 

There is also a mistake in the date on the 
memorial window given in 1881 by the Queen, 
1534 being put for 1533. 

I was surprised, on reading the elaborate 
account of Mary’s funeral, to find that Brandon 
was not present, but that their elder daughter 
acted as chief mourner. It seems strange, too, 
that he gave direction in his will that he should 
be baried, I think, at some manor in Leicestershire. 

One would have thought that, as the king's 
favourite, and husband of the king’s favourite 
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sister, he would have acted and directed other- 
wise. He was buried in St. George’s, Windsor. 
E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Heyry VII.’s Pusric Entry into Lonpoy 
(8 S. iv. 268).—I leave other contributors to 
attend to Mrs, Bocer’s query, which is no doubt 
easy to answer. She may, however, be interested 
to know that the seal of the Knights Templars, 
“Sigillum militum Christi” as it is inscribed, 
represents two knights mounted on one horse. 
This is said to betoken their fraternal union; but 
a friend, to whom I showed an engraving of the 
seal, thinks there is a Scriptural reflection in the 
device, and directs my attention to Mark vi. 7. 

F. Apams. 


In the picture gallery at Hampton Court Palace 
there is a curious old painting (No. 342) represent- 
ing the meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, in 
which, if I remember rightly, there are some 
people shown riding “after the guise of France,” 
two men upon one horse. Are not the old Hos- 
pitallers invariably represented riding in that 
fashion L. K. 


Ministros” (8 §. iv. 
247).—“ Sacramentarian” with its Latin equivalent 
was “‘a technical term and name of reproach used 
in the sixteenth century, by Catholics, for those 
who rejected the true faith regarding the sacra- 
ments.” So writes Dr. F. G. Lee, in his ‘Glos- 
sary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ p. 346. 
Mr. Orby Shipley, in his ‘ Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms,’ p. 405, says that “ sacramentarian” signifies 
“a name given in the sixteenth century to those 
German reformers who rejected both the Roman 
and the Lutheran doctrine of the holy Eucharist.” 
My own impression, gathered from reading not a 
little of the controversial literature of the sixteenth 
century, is that, whatever the word may have 
denoted in the first instance, it very soon came to 
signify those who accepted Calvinistic or Zwinglian 
teaching. ASTARTE. 


The word “sacramentarian” has had curious 
variations in English. It was ‘‘a term of reproach 
used by Romanists” (Jewel, 85, 465, Parker Soc.) ; 
on the other hand, it was ‘‘ applied to those who 
affirm Transubstantiation ” (Ridley, 175); it meant 
“a sect” (Jewel, 11, 686); it was “divided into 
eight sects” (ibid.). Later on, Wesley and his 
friends were called ‘‘ sacramentarians” in their 
early Oxford days, in derision of their frequent 
attendance upon the Communion; and in our own 
time the word is used sometimes, in the language 
of popular Protestantism, in scorn of the high 
estimate in which “ High Church” people hold 
the sacraments. 

Epwarv H. M.A. 


Troray Tax (8 iv. 328).—The 
money was raised in the several counties of Eng- 
land annually for the militia by statutes 13 & 14 
Car. IL. c. 3, 15 Car. II. c. 5, as also by a statute 
of 1 Geo. I. The militia was put on a new footing 
by an Act of 1757. But in 1829 there was an 
Act for the suspension of the ballot, now annual, 
in consequence of voluntary enlistment, but with 
a reservation empowering the Queen in Council to 
have recourse to the ballot in case of necessity (see 
* English Ecclesiastical History,’ by Taswell Lang- 
mead, Carmichael’s revision, 1886, p. 193). See 
also Jacob’s ‘ Law Dict.,” s.v. “ Tropby- Money.” 
Ep. MarsHALL, 


This tax, which is levied by the Court of Lieu- 
tenancy of the City of London, is to defray the 
necessary charges and incidental expenses of the 
militia (including those of the Commission), and 
is chargeable on the City of London by the Act of 
13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 3, sec. 27, “ for ordering the 
Forces in the several counties in this Kingdom.” 
The amount raised is 4,666/. 13s. 4d. annually, and 
an account of its expenditure is presented to the 
Court of Common Council. 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


The oe is from Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(1736): “ Trophy-Money, a duty of four pence, 
paid annually by house-keepers or their landlords 
for the drums, colours, &c., of the companies or 
regiments of Militia.” The earliest reference I can 
find to this tax, though not by name, is in 13 & 14 
Car. II. c. 3, which enacts (§ 7) the imposition of 
taxes to support the militia and (§ 12) the appoint- 
ment of county lieutenants or commissioners of 
lieutenancy with power to levy and collect rates 
ad hoc. The 1 Anne st. 2, c. 22, § 4, states under 
what circumstances the said lieutenants shall “issue 
out warrants for the raising any trophy money,” &c. 
The 34 Geo. III. c. 81, amending the statute of 
Charles II., refers in § 13 to the expediency of the 
City of London contributing “ its quota towards the 
said militia and the trophy tax hereafter directed 
to be continued to be raised.” Ino § 36 there is 
mention of “ defraying the necessary charges of pay, 
cloathing, trophies, and other incidental expences 
of the said militia”—this guides us to the ety- 
mology—and from the same section it would seem 
that from the time of Charles II. the tax in London 
had been collected by the receiver-general of the 
land-tax for the City and paid by him to the 
treasurer appointed by the commissioners of lieu- 
tenancy for the City. Readers of Pepys will remem- 
ber his walk to Guildhall on Dec. 5, 1662, in conse- 
quence of a summons by the commissioners for the 
lheutenancy, by whom, as we may judge from the 
entry of the 13th, he was “assessed arms to the 
militia.” Bailey, as we have seen, says the tax 


| was fourpence, I suppose he means in the pound, 
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for in the Georgian statutes I meet with the words 
* the rate or assessment of the ae iy 2 
. ADams. 


Convesery (8 §. iv, 247).—This is only 
another name for the ‘*Convention of Royal 
Boroughs,” an institution of which we have no 
exact equivalent south of Tweed. Briefly its 
history is as follows. 


In order to encourage trade, the Scottish kings 
anciently constituted a general court called the | 
“ Court of the Four Burghs.” These were termed 
“ Burghs-Royal”; they consisted of the towns of | 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Berwick, but 
the last two falling into the hands of the English, 
Linlithgow and Lanark were substituted, with a 
saving clause that when the delinquents had 
returned to their allegiance it should be a case of 
“as you were.” Each burgh was entitled to send 
one representative, who was to be the chief man 
of the corporation, and from the fact of bis often 
having been the chaplain to a guild, in later days 
these delegates, or convenees, became styled—and 
I believe still are—‘‘deacons.” The presiding 
officer, or preeses, was the convenor, and under a 
royal charter (from Jac. III., 1487, cap. iii.) he 
was empowered to summon the said commissioners | 


once a year—usually on Old May Day—to meet | 
at Edinburgh in the Convenor-Court, to make | 
laws and settle rules for promoting trade and 
advancing the commonweal of the said burghs. 

This power was confirmed and extended by many 
posterior acts, and the usual duties of the conven- | 
tion have been to regulate the manner of burgh 
elections, to prohibit undue exactions made by 
any Scotch burgh, to audit their revenues, and 
perhaps to administer their charities, to punish 
magistrates for the maladministration of justice, 
and to regulate intra muros the collection of sub- 
sidies authorized by the State. During the last 
century the court would usually sit for four days, 
the officers and representatives being increased, 
and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh acting as a 
perpetual przeses. 
he above information is gathered from various 
sources. I have never been able to exactly dis- 
cover how far the influence of this court extended 
to non-royal burghs, or what would warrant the 
preses in convening an emergency court. For 
the present state of the case I must appeal to some 
Scottish—and therefore abler— pen. 

C. E. Grtpersome Dickryson. 
8, Morrigon Street, 8. W. 


| 


Batuinc Macaises §. iv. 346).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 67, 135, 214, 295, 394, 477, 
and a remark ina review at 7 S. vii. 179. Murphy 
told Rogers that Dr. Johnson, when at Brighton, 
would recite and ‘‘roar and bellow Latin hexa- 
meters and English heroics” in one of the machines, 


See 


and could be heard at Thrale’s on the cl'ff. 


Clayden’s ‘ Early Life of Samuel Rogers,’ p. 268. 
Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Autobiography’ (ch. xviii.), 
mentions seeing Lord Byron bathing from a machine 
that was stationed at the eastern end of Westmin- 
ster Bridge. For an account of an absurd per- 
formance in 1789, at Weymoutb, when a local 
band, secreted in a bathing machine, struck up 
** God save great George our King,” at the moment 
when His Majesty popped his royal head under 


| water, see Madame D’Arblay’s letter to Dr. Burney 


of July 13, 1789, in her ‘ Diary,’ vol. iii. p. 194 
(ed. 1876). Early references to bathing machines 
are tolerably frequent. The Scarborough machines 


| described by Mr. Matt Bramble in ‘ Humphrey 


Clinker’ (1771) seem to have differed very little 
from those still in use. G. L. ApPERsoN. 
Wimbledon. 


As an addition to this note the following infor- 
mation may be of interest. The paragraph quoted 
is taken from a book in my possession, labelled on 


|the back “Guide to Watering and Sea Bathing 


Places,” title-page missing, advertisement (or pre- 
face) dated “ London, 1806 ”:— 

“The bathing-rooms are situate near the harbour, on 
the western side of the High Street, and though they 
are seven in number, and several machines belong to 


| each, company have frequently a considerable time to 


wait, before they are able to procure a dip. Each person 
on bis arrival enters his name, that he may have his 
regular turn, and in the meanwhile may amuse himeelf 
with reading the newspapers, thrumming a piano-forte, 


' or in conversation with fellow-expectants. 


** The machines, which were the original invention of 
Benjamin Beale, a Quaker, of Margate, are on a very 
commodious construction, and may be driven to any 


| depth in the sea by careful guides, 


“There are also four marble salt-water warm baths, 
filled from the sea, which may be had at any temperature, 
on giving a short notice. 


TeRMs OF BATHING. s. d. 
A lady bathing in a machine, guide included 1 3 
Two or more ladies together, guide included 1 0 each 
Child in a machine, witha guide... ... ... 1 3 
Two or more children together, with a guide 0 9 each 
Gentlemen in a machine, guide included ... 1 6 
Ditto, withouta guide... ... ww. « 1 0 
Two or more gentlemen, with a guide... 1 3 each 
Ditto, without a guide .. .. «. O Qeach 
Warm bath 3s. 6d. each, or seven times for a guinea. 


** Margate,” p. 293. 
Joun T. Pace. 


Southend-on-Sea, 


This subject was pretty fully discussed in 
‘N. & Q., 7S. ii. 67, 135, 214, 295, 394, 477. 
Cuas, Jas. Firet. 


Gotr (8 S. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378).— 
I happen to have married into a family called 
Rolfe. They pronounce it Rofe. Most strangers 
call it ROI!f, until they hear it pronounced by those 
who know better. When I began golf, I pro- 
nounced the word phonetically ; but after associa- 
tion with those who have played the game from 
their youth up I mended my ways. My first coach 
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called it ‘‘ goaf,’ which sounded strange; my 
second “ gowf,” which sounded stranger. Then I 
heard the educated scratch player call it ‘‘ goff,” 
but the pronunciation was so subtle as to make it 
difficult to say whether or no the / was slightly 
sounded. In fact, none of these spellings conveys 
the exact pronunciation as it issues from a Scotch- 
man’s mouth. One thing is certain,—no player of 
reputation, more particularly if he hailed from 
England, would dare to talk of ‘‘ golf” in all its 
phonetic nakedness. I don’t think we can let the 
gentleman who sits at home at ease, or the 
novitiate, who is little better than a bad agri- 
culturist, have his way in this matter. We need 
not adopt foreign pronunciations; but when a 
particular trade has a particular name for the 
article it manufactures, it hardly lies with the out- 
side public to say that its real name is something 
different. Hotcomse IscLesy. 


I do not know if Mr. Cornwetivs Hatten is a 
Scotsman, but I do know that he is the editor of 
the Scottish Antiquary, and I am fairly bewildered 
by a gentleman trained to accurate observation, as 
the conductor of a scientific periodical and the 
editor of historical MSS. ought to be, penning 
such a paragraph as stands above his name on this 
subject. It is a strange light upon the value of 
evidence that he should gravely assert that during 
a residence of thirty years in Scotland he has never 
heard the / dropped (the expression is his own) 
except by people whose example he would not wish 
to follow. Iwill venture to assert that he will not 
find a single educated Scotsman, resident in Scot- 
land and practically acquainted with the game of 
golf, to support his assertion. The etymology of 
the name is unknown, but I strongly suspect that 
the 7 is not organic, but found its way into the 
word in the same way it did into almond (amyg- 
dala) in order to lengthen the vowel sound. Need- 
less to say that Glenalmond, in Perthshire, and 
the Almond river, in Linlithgowshire, have no con- 
nexion with the fruit, but the 7 is used in these 
names in exactly the same way to represent the 
broad a in the original Gaelic amuin, a river. It 
would be just as rational and according to custom 
to sound the / in “ almond” as in “‘ golf.” 

Hersert Maxwe tt. 


The interesting discussion of pronunciation in 
‘N. & Q. is not to be decided, fortunately, in 
the manner suggested by Mr. Finer. I happened 
the other day to be lunching at a young Guards- 
man’s, and the clever speech of my former pupil, 
Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, cropped up in conversa- 
tion. A country gentleman present called Mr. 
Ralph Disraeli “ Rafe.” Ido not know how the 
name is pronounced in Mr. Disraeli’s own family. 
As to “ golf,’ a young Scotsman, who is reading 
with me for an Oxford examination, has just come 
up from St. Andrews, where he had been “ gcffiog.” 


I drew his attention toa picture in the second 
number of ‘ Pictures from Punch,’ entitled ‘The 
Golf-Stream,’ and his comment was that Scotsmen 
ought surely to know best how to pronounce the 
name of what wav, without doubt, a Scotch game. 
J, for one, would be loth to dogmatizs on such 

a matter, but I venture to submit that a natural 
variety is preferable to a bookish uniformity in 
pronunciation, at any rate for the student of lan- 
guage. I have always understood that the usage 
of the best English society is the standard of 
English pronunciation. I am not a member of 
that society, but I have also been under the im- 
pression that the best imitation of its speech is to 
be found on the boards of the leading West-End 
theatres, When the “lower orders” are thoroughly 
well educated, a maid’s or a footman’s place in a 
family of the real vieille roche would be about as 
good a school as one could go to for the best 
English pronunciation. A few stray rays of light 
from the charmed circle reach us outer barbarians 
occasionally ; ¢.g, we know that “ Burkeley,” 
“ Darby,” “ Burkshire,” “clurk,” “ céntents,” , 
are unknown thereiv, except as some of the 
charming peculiarities of fair American intruders. 
Which reminds me: I happened to be ina railway 
carriage on the Crystal Palace line during the 
Shah’s visit, and in the same compartment there 
was a young American couple. The gentleman 
said something about the Shah's ‘‘ viz-ier,” where- 
upon his companion said, ‘‘Oh, that’s not how it 
is pronounced. The proper way is vi-zier” (the ¢ 
long, as in fight). The delightful dogmatism of the 
lovely New Yorker so impressed me that I felt 
convinced she would have been fully capable of 
setting his Leonine Majesty himself right. 
J. P. Owen, 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 


Tue Moon, Ave. 24, 1709 (8 S. iv. 327, 377). 
—My apologies, as well as my thanks, are due to 
Mr. Lynx. The friend on whose behalf I put 
this query inadvertently gave me the date not of 
the fire, but of a letter from Mrs, Wesley describing 
it. The fire itself, as I find on referring to Stone- 
house’s ‘ History of the Isle of Axholme,’ occurred 
on the night of Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1709. Mr. 
Lywn’s note gives all the information oie 


Orossep Leos 1s Scutprore (8 iv. 308 
—I take the following extract from Bloxam’s 
* Monumental Architecture ’:— 


“ With regard to the monumental effigies which are 
represented with the legs crossed, and which during this 
century are of frequent occurrence, the most common 
supposition entertained is, that such attitude was in- 
tended to distinguish those nobles, barons, and knights, 
who were either actual Crusaders, or who, having vowed 
to engage as such, died before their vow could be per- 
formed. That notion is, however, but conjectural, and 
can be traced to no sufficient authority; and besides this, 


| 
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the cross-legged attitude was retained for more than 
half a century after the cessation of the last crusade, 
though it may be remarked that subsequent to the 
thirteenth century the instances of such attitudes are 
not very numerous, 

“The sculptors of these early effigies certainly seem 
to have been more intent upon giving freedom and 
general breadth of effect to their compositions, than 
elaborate execution or high finish of detail, though they 
were by no mesns deficient in the latter; and on re- 
ferring to the effigies of this era, it will be observed, that 
when the legs appear crossed, the eurcoat opens in front, 
and the drapery falls on each side in free and graceful 
flowing lines ; and by such disposition a degree of light- 
ness and elegance was often attained, which the heavy 
and constrained folds of the surcoat, when the legs were 
straight, did not admit of. In the early part of the 
fourteenth century, when the cyclus, a shorter and closer 
bodied surcoat was worn, this attitude became less 
frequent ; and to about the period that the cyclus, which 
succeeded the loose surcoat as a body garment, was dis- 
carded, and the defensive armour was chiefly composed 
of plute, the final discontinuance of the cross-legged 
attitude may also be traced.” 

J. 

26, Parade, Leamington, 


I cannot refer to the place, but I think the 
time-honoured belief that the crossing of a knight’s 
legs on his monument should be regarded as a 
token of his having been a Crusader has been 
lately questioned in your pages. The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, who published ‘Our English Villages: 
their Story and their Antiquities’ in 1889, appears 
to have no manner of doubt. He says (p. 67) :— 

“ Sometimes the figure on the tomb of a knight has 
the legs crossed at the ankles; this means that the 
knight went to one Crusade. If the legs are crossed at 
the knees, he went twice ; if at the thighs, he went three 
times.” 

Mr. Ditchfield’s little book is well intentioned, and 
we may agrce with him when he writes (p. 79):— 

“A great deal of harm bas been done to the old 
features of many churches by so-called ‘restoration’ 
carried out by men ignorant of architecture and anti- 
quities.” 

Though hardly when he continues :— 

“ But we have learnt better now, and if the old church 
in your parish has been recently restored, the architect 
will bave taken care to make it as much like the church 
as it stood in the time of the Normans as possible,” 


Sr, Swirary. 


Temple Church (St. Mary’s). Upon the pave- 
ment are figures of Crusaders, ‘‘ in cross-legged 
effigy devoutly stretched,” but originally placed 
upon altar-tombs and pedestals (‘Curiosities of 
London,’ John Timbs), to which is subjoined a 
note from Cole’s ‘Glance at the Temple Church,’ 
from which I quote the following :— 

“* These effigies of feudal warriors are sculptured out 
of freestone. The attitudes of all are different, but 
they are all recumbent, with the legs crossed.” 


Possibly these notes on the crossed-legs Crusaders 
may be of interest to T. P. C. ALICE. 


Cow-punG For Fvet S. iv. 226, 277, 377). 
—The old people in this place are quite familiar 
with “cassons.” This parish is in Northampton- 
shire, but divided from Lincolnshire only by the 
river Welland. The word is invariably pronounced 
with the first syllable long, and the ss like 2, 
“‘ caz’os,” nearly rhyming with “raisins.” One 
cottage is pointed out to me where the occupier 
used to have considerable stacks of them ; these 
were called ‘‘chums.” Some people burnt the 
cassons without doing anything but dry them in 
the sun; but the correct way was to shape them 
in a wooden frame, about eight inches square, 
called a “ vat,” or “fat.” They were burnt on the 
open hearth ; and sometimes taken out into the 
fields, when the men cooked their dinner in an 
iron pan placed on the cassons. As nearly as I 
can make out, it is about fifty years since they 
were in common use. W. D. Sweerine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


IniTIALs AFTER A Name (8 S, iv. 307).—I 
should say that the letters ‘‘G.M.” after the name 
of William Anesley, in the Church of Hartburn, 
Northumberland, probably allude to Mr. Anesley’s 
masonic connexion. He may have been Grand 
Master of the Northumberland Freemasons, I 
have searched through my masonic books as to the 
Grand Masters of English Freemasonry, also of the 
Grand Masters of the Old York Lodge, bat I do 
not find his name as Grand Master, although he 
may have been “G.M.” of Northumberland Pro- 
vince. The letters “‘G.M.” may allude to Anesley 
being Grand Master of some other order, such as 
Oddfellows or Buffaloes. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Winder House, Bradford. 


According to the ‘ Dictionary of Abbreviations’ 
the initials G.M. after a name, mean Grand Master 
or President of the Freemasons. J. BaGnatt. 

26, Parade, Leamington. 


Would not these letters be the abbreviation for 
Grand Master (President of the Freemasons)? 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue House or EveRarD (8 
iv. 389).—The following advertisement appeared 
in one of the London papers of January 2, 1890: 

“ Farm.—Kent.—Tappington Everard, Denton, near 
Canterbury, comprising Homestead, with Picturesque 
Residence (formerly occupied by the Rev. R H. Burham, 
author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’), and about 245 Acres 
of Land, of which 144 Acres are Pasture, and 101 Acres 
Arable. Rent 220/, Early possession may be had.—For 
terms and further particulars apply to Messrs. Worsfold 
& Hayward, Land Agents, Dover, and 80, Cannon Street, 


don, E.C," 
Wma. Jacreson Picort. 


Lame’s ‘Dissertation on Roast Pia’ 8. 
iv. 349).—M. R. may be comforted to learn that 
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in the London Magazine for 1822, and also in the 
first collected edition of ‘ Elia,’ 1823, both of which 
were presumably seen by Charles Lamb in the 
f, the reading of the passage in question is 
** seventy thousand.” If, denen, I “copied the 
mistake,” I copied it from a very good source. 
ALFRED AINGER. 


In answer to M. R., I find “seventy” for 
“twenty ’’ thousand, in the following editions of 
* Elia’:—Moxon’s ‘ Elia and Eliana’ (1871), Fitz- 
gerald’s (Slack’s reprint, 1886), Mr. Birrell’s (Dent, 
1890, reprinted from the original edition), and in 
the edition published by George Bell & Sons, with 
memoir by Barry Cornwall. There is also a fac- 
simile of this ‘ Dissertation’ in Carew Hazlitt’s 
‘Charles and Mary Lamb,’ probably the same to 
which M. R. refers, where the facsimile distinctly 
has ‘‘ twenty,” while Mr. Hazlitt, quoting on the 
very opposite page, writes ‘‘ seventy.” 

W. H. C. 

In the ‘ Essays of Elia, published by Moxon & 
Son, Dover Street, 1869, in the first paragraph I 
read “ first seventy thousand ages.” 


Everarp Howe CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Fatners or THE Hovse or Commons §. 
ii. 327 ; iii. 34; iv. 249).—It is not quite easy to 
understand why Lord Palmerston should not be 
regarded as having been for some years father of 
the Houre of Commons, except, of course, that he 
changed his constituency. He sat as M.P. for 
Cambridge from 1806 to 1831; for Bletchingley in 
1832 ; for South Hants from 1832 to 1834 ; and 
for Tiverton from 1835 till his death in 1865. He 
was thus a member of the House of Commons for 
the long period of fifty-eight years. Unlike the 
fathers mentioned by Mr. Rossiss, he discharged 
for many years the duties of a number of high and 
laborious offices, such as those of War Secretary, 
Home Secretary, Foreign Secretary, and Prime 
Minister. The only parallel to the case of Lord 
Palmerston is that of Mr. Gladstone, who first 
entered Parliament as member for Newark in 1832, 
and with brief intervals—the longest being two 
years—has not only been a member of the House 
of Commons, but has, as all the world knows, been 
for many years the foremost politician in the 
country. 


Heratpic: Tae Laser (8 S. iv. 289)—The 
label is used in two capacities ; in one for cadency 
of birth, and worn only during the life of the father 
of the bearer, and the other as a permanent charge 
for difference in a family branch, and passing to 
the descendants of that branch. When for cadency 
it is used by the eldest son only, and may be 
adopted by any eldest son whose family is armiger. 
It is not confined to royalty. The label was at one 
time not infrequently employed as a difference for 


a family branch. It has occurred thus twice in my 
own family. Richard, third son of Thomas Salter, 
of Oswestry, 4.D. 1434, differenced the paternal 
coat with a label of three pendants or, and his 
daughter and heir carried the family coat so 
charged to her husband (Harleian MS. 1396). 
Sir Thomas Salter, Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to Henry VIII., received a grant of 
arms May 2, 1513, in which a label of three 

ndants argent was one of the charges for dif- 
erence of the family coat. This was so used by 
his descendants a century afterwards, as seen in 
the Heraldic Visitation of Suffolk, 1611. The 
original grant is in the College of Arms, and a 
most curious and interesting document it is. 


S. James A. Satrer. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


The ordinary label of three points is still the 
distinctive mark of the first house, and should be 
used on the arms of an eldest son during his 
father’s lifetime, but has fallen into disuse. 

B. Fiorenxce ScaR.etr. 


Seconp Sieur (8" §. iii. 307, 412, 496 ; iv. 53, 
273, 315).—This discussion has wandered far from 
the subject of my query at the first reference ; but 
‘* second sight ” in the original sense of the term 
having been introduced, it may be well to state 
that this species of divination long ago engaged the 
attention of Aubrey, who printed in his ‘ Mis- 
cellanies’ two long letters on the subject received 
by him from ‘‘a learned friend” in answer to 
inquiries of his own. It would take up too much 
space to give even an abstract of the information 
therein contained, but the ‘ Miscellanies’ are 
accessible enough, and may be consulted by any 
one who is interested in the subject. The letters are 
given under the heading ‘ An Accurate Account of 
Second-sighted Men in Scotland.’ It is perhaps 
worth while to note here that Rossetti makes a 
very fine use of this old superstition in his ballad 
‘The King’s Tragedy,’ and that one of the cases 
mentioned in the letters above referred to very 
closely resembles the vision of the king in his 
winding-sheet therein described. B 


Tue Rorat Vero (8" §. iii. 369, 394, 456).— 
Instances of refusal of the royal assent are especially 
to be found during the reign of Elizabeth. D’Ewes, 
describing the closing scene of that monarch’s 
first Parliament on May 8, 1559, wrote :— 

“ To such Acts as her Majesty did forbear to allow, the 
Clerk of the Upper House read in these French words 
following, viz., La Roigne s'advisera, i.e.. The Queen will 
advise upon it." —‘ Journals of All the Parliaments during 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ p. 35. 

A similar note is made at the close of the sessions 
of 1563, 1566, 1571, 1572, 1585, and 1593 ; but 
it is expressly stated that on February 8, 1597/8, 
“Her Majesty gave her said Royal Assent to twenty- 
four publick Act: or Statutes, and to nineteen private, 
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and refused or quashed forty-eicht several Bills which ! 


bad passed both the Houses,”—Jbid., p. 596. 

As to the latest occasion of the royal assent 
being formally refused, I take the following from 
the Times of July 4, 1832 :— 


“ This month's number of the New Monthly, in speak- 
ing of Bentham, contains the following curious statement : 
‘ The first writings Mr. Bentham committed to the press, 
were letters in a newspaper, on the affairs of Europe, 
somewhere about the close of the American war, which 
had the singular distinction of being answered by 
George III. The King published his letter in a Hague 
journal; it was replied to by Mr. Bentham, and most 
unmercifully dissected; probably in that manner in 
which we know he afterwards so much excelled—the 
application of the rack of analysis. The King learned 
who the writer was, and never forgot him. Mr. Bentham’s 
Bill for the establishment of a Panopticon prison for the 
reform of criminals, had passed the two Houses of 
Parliament and the King bad the pen in his band to sign 
it, when he asked Lord Shelburne who it was that was 
undertaking this scheme. The answer was, ‘ Mr. Bent- 
bam, of Lincoln’s-inn.’ ‘ Bentham,’ said the King, and 
put down the pen. The Bill never received the royal 
assent; the scheme was obliged to be given up, and Mr. 
Bentham was saddled with a large pecuniary loss—a 
thing he cared little for in comparison to the defeat of 
hia benevolent project. This story Mr. Bentham had 
fiom the lips of Lord Shelburne himeelf.” 


This sounds an altogether impossible story ; but 
it would be interesting to know whether any part 
of it is founded upon fact. 

Atrrep F. Rossiys. 


siscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Vathk: an Arabian Tale. =! William Beckford. 
Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 

Tae appearance of M. Mallarmé’s reprint of the fist 

French edition of ‘ Vathek’ has been followed, after an 

interval of some years, by that of an authoritative English 

edition, which in beauty and general value will banish 
all others from the field, That a book written in French, 
published in the last century, imitating not unsuccess- 
fully the style of Voltaire, and containing scenes of 
indulgence exactly suited to the pencil of Marillier, 
escaped being iseued in one of those eighteenth century 
editions which still are the delight of collectors, is some- 
what puzzling. The French Revolution trod close on 
the heele of its appearance, and attention was con- 
sequently distracted from the volume. It has been re- 
served, accordingly, for Mesers. Lawrence & Bullen to 
issue an edition illustrated by Mr. Herbert Nye, and 
worthy in all typographical respects to take rank with 
the editions in question, It is indeed an exquisite pro- 
duction, and will find a place upon the shelves of all 
genuine book-lovers. To the young generation ‘ Vathek’ 
is ecarcely known, and the halls of Eblis, which exer- 
cised so potent an influence upon the minds of men in 
the early portion of the present century, are to the 
majority of English readers the shadow of a name. 

Opportunity is now afforded to renew intimacy with 

terrors which have something genuinely sublime. Few 

pictures are sadder than that of its inhabitants, 

“alone and palely loitering,” with the deathless fire 

consuming ther hearts, The satirical pictures have 

genuine humour, and the pictures of Oriental magni- 


| distich. 


ficance and debauchery are striking. In a sense, accord- 
ingly, the book is a classic, It will at least repay 
perusal, Dr. Garnett has told again, in a style equally 
spirited and lucid, the tale of the quarrel between Beck. 
ford and Henley, his commentator, whose notes upon 
the romance are reprinted. A strange story it is, and 
Beckford had just cause of complaint. he whole 
matter constitutes one of the strangest and oddest of 
tales in connexion with booke, and will probably be new 
to the vast majority of readers. The publication, in fact, 
amounts practically to the reinstatement of aclassic. A 
better or more desirable edition is scarcely to be hoped. 


The Fortunes of Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott, Bt. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

In the case of none other of the Waverley Novels has 
Scott left an explanation of his method and sources so 
ample as he furnishes in the case of ‘ The Fortunes of 
Nigel.’ The task of Mr. Lang in his introduction has 
accordingly been lightened. Mr. Lang quotes with approval 
the assertion of Lockbart that this novel constitutes the 
best commentary on the dramas of Ben Jonson and his 
convemporaries, and seems inclined to rank the picture 
of James J. with that of Louis XI, Scott undoubtedly 
took much pains with the portrait, which is among the 
best he has given. Most of the characters in Aleatia are 
well drawn, and the prentices and George Heriot are 
excellent. Not over fond are we of ladies who live in 
retirement and interfere as the Dea ex machina, Of 
these Scott has too many. His hero, moreover, is one of 
the most abject be has ever chosen. It argues, indeed, 
some boldness on the part of Scott to present a noble- 
man—and a Scotch nobleman to boot—in so pitiful 
a guise. The opening conversation betweon Capt. 
Clutterbuck and the author of Waverley is in Scott’s 
very best style. 

he beauty of the illustrations and of the general 
get-up is maintained. The frontispiece to the first 
volume, presenting the ‘ Prentice Fight,’ is designed by 
Mr. John Pettie, R.A., and etched by Mr, R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A. It is a very delicate piece of workmanship. 
The other illustrations are both designed and etched by 
Mr. Macbeth, and are vigorous. A view of Alsatia, 
serving as frontispiece to the second volume, is very 
spirited, ‘At the Ordinary’ is eminently dramatic. 
Mr. Lang’s notes are to the point, but are at times pro- 
vokingly short. Mr. Lang might oblige now and then 
= an appropriate extract from the rare volumes he 
cites, 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. 2 vole, (Bell & Sons.) 

AT its first appearance the Aldine edition of the poets 
carried off the palm for beauty of execution and con- 
venience of form. For these reasons its volumes are stil] 
sought. The only fault to be found with it was that the 
selection of i was not wholly satisfactory. Milton, 
Spenser, and Dryden were given. The modern poets 
could not, however, be included, on t of questions 
of copyright. The earlier poets—Drayton, Daniel, 
Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Marvell, and so forth—were 
omitted because public taste was not yet advanced 
enough to insist on their inclusion. Remedy for this 
state of affairs is now provided, and the latest edition of 
the Aldine poets will have almost all that the cultivated 
reader can desire. An edition of Herrick under the care 
of Mr. Saintsbury is an all-important addition to the 
value of the series. Some special features are apparent 
in the edition. Mr. Saintsbury has thus numbered the 
poems—271 in all—consecutively, and given a table of 
first lines, things of great utility in the case of a poet most 
of whose ay a are short, more than one being a mere 

e has added few but intelligent and helpful 
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notes, has supplied in an appendix the poeme attributed | in the engraving in the Jilustrated Archeologist as 


to Herrick, and has included all the poems, those 
even which reflect least credit on Herrick’s taste. A 
text not rigidly antiquated, but preserving what is 
characteristic in Herrick’s orthography, is preserved, 
The edition is cheap, convenient, and scholarly, and will 
serve to diffuse a wider knowledge of the arch-poet of 
country joys and local customs. 


Scott: Lord of the Isles, Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Thomas Bayne. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) | 
For the admirably useful Clerendon Press Series Mr. 
Bayne is editing one after another the principal poems | 
ef Scott. Mr. Bayne’s task is once more discharged | 
in admirable fashion. A scholarly introduction tells | 
all that requires to be known of the circumstances | 
under which the poem was written and appeared, and 
a hundred pages of notes, with index, throw a complete 
light of illumination upon the work. For educational 
purposes and for perusal the edition is equally accept- 
able. 


The Illustrated Archeologist. Edited by J. Romilly | 
Allen, F.8.A.Scot. Vol, 1. Nos. land 2. (Clark). 
Tus new quarterly seems destined to fill a gap in our 
antiquarian literature by furnishing a high-class illus- | 
trated periodical devoted to the discussion of archzo- 
logical topics, and the dissemination of information as 
to the discoveries which are from time to time made, 
abroad and at home, in the wide domain which it makes 
its own. The editor's name is well known in connexion | 
more particularly with early Christian art in this 
country. We do not find, however, that he gives any 
more chan its proportionate share to this branch, while, 
on the other hand, we find much interesting matter | 
illustrating alike prehistoric and Romano-British anti- 
uities, and Belgian Mediseval and Renaissance art. In 
r. Lovett’s paper on the Brandon flint works we have 
a remarkable survival of a prehistoric industry at our 
own doors. Silchester and Stonehenge carry us back to 
times when the Teuton was either unknown in our | 
coasts or was known only as a devastating element. The 
illustration showing the ground plan of the Christian 
basilica at Silchester is specially interesting, partly as 
showing a building of the busilican type acting as a 
Christian church in the days of Constantine, and partly | 
from the very fact of a Christian church being thus | 
conclusively shown to have been one of the public build- | 
ings of Romano-British Silchester, Another remarkable 
fact connected with the Silchester excavations is brought 
to our notice in the second number of the Jilustrated 
Archeologist, and that is the Ogham inscription, attri- 
buted (xccording to the Reliquary) to the ninth century 
of ourera. There is a reading, not sufficiently showing 
the doubtfulness of some of the letters, given in the 
Reliquary for October, as well as in No, 2, for October, 
of the /i/ustrated Archaeologist, The latter, we may add, 
has the advantage of an engraving of the inscription, 
We agree with the R«/iquary in considering this a most 
unexpected discovery, one of those surprises which re- 
mind us, as it says, that in archeology “it is the un- 
expected which is always occurring.” We are not told 
in either periodical on what ground the ninth century, 
which is eo unlikely from the point of view of the history 
of Silchester, bas been assigned as the date of this in- 
scription ; but no doubt more will be said about it in 
both reviews. The Jilustrated Archeologist has also 
an interesting notice of a rediscovered Ogham at 


Fordoun, Kincardineshire, which is curious as showing 
the ea-e with which a discovery of this kind may be lost 
sight of. 

ith regard to the Silchester Ogham, we find that 
the name “‘ Muco(i),” the last letter of which is marked 


doubtful, occurs on several Irish Ozhams described 
by the late Mr. R. R. Brash, which are engraved at 
pp. 146, 147, and 149 of his very valuable monograph 
* The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gasdhil,’ edited 
by Mr. G. M. Atkinson (London, 1879). in the transla- 
tion of the first of these inscriptions, all of which were 
found in County Cork, Mr. Brash renders “ Mucoi"’ as 
a profession or title, the swineherd, and translates 
* Maqi Mucoi”’ as “ son of the ewineherd.” This seems 
worth noting, as the Rel‘quary appears to have taken 
* Mucoi”’ for the clan name of the person to whom the 
stone is inscribed. Those who agree with Mr. Brash in 
his estimats of the general antiquity of Ogham wili 
doubt the very late date assigned to the Silchester 
inscription ; and, in any case, we ought to know more of 
the ground upon which it is based. 


Mr. Artucr Vroars, F.S.A,, the successor of the late 
Sir Bernard Burke as Ulster King at Arms, has issued 
for private circulation, in a separate form, with additions, 
his * Book-plates,’ contributed to the Journal! of the Ex- 
Libris Socwty. Three numbers have as yet appeared. 
These deal with ‘ Library Interior Book-plates,’ ‘ Literary 
Book-plates,’ and ‘ Book-Pile Ex-Libris.’ The series, 
which is admirably illustrated, will be of high service to 
collectors, the execution being all that can be desired. 


In the East London Magazine our contributor Mr. 
John T. Page has begun a history, from contemporary 
sources, of ‘The Great Civil War: how it Began and 
Ended in Northamptonshire.’ The whole has sufficient 
| gag and value to call for republication in a separate 
orm. 


Mr. F. G, Krrton and Mr. C. H. Ashdown have been 
engaged for some time on an illustrated volume entitled 
‘St. Albans, Historical and Picturesque.’ It will be 
published very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. The same 
publish ces a cheap edition of the rhythmic 
version of the ‘ Imitatione Christi,’ with an introduction 
by Canon Liljdon, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not rily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such aidress as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


F. G. Saunpers (“ Comparisons are odious ).—See 
‘N, & Q.,’ 204 ix. 244, 310; S. xii. 206, 278, 399, 
470; 4% 8, i. 40; ii, 460; iii. 116; 5™ S, ix, 447; x. 54, 
117; 6 8, iv. 327, 479 ; viii. 524; ix. 114. 

W. F. D. Jevons’s elementary 
book on logic (Macmillan), 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Lettera to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


OOK-PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED and 

ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, and Steel, in Mediwval or 

Modern Style.—THOMAS MORING, 52. High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Established 1791. 


us COMPLETE PEERAGE of ENGLAND, 
SvoT IKELAND, &c., Extant, Extinct, or Dormant. 
Edited by G.E C. To be completed in 8 vole. Vols I to V . contain- 
ing letters A .. M (which have already been irsued at a Guinea each to 
subscribers), can be had for Seven Guineas from the Publishers, 
WILLIAM POLLARD & CO. Printers, Exeter. 
The Quarterly Review for October, 1893, speaks of this work as ‘‘abso- 
lutely indispensable to every library of reference.” 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
BREF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W., T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


© AUTHORS.—SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

WORKS READ by a GENTLEMAN of Experience. MSS placed 

with Publishers, and Authors’ interests carefully represented. Consul- 

tations free—Apply to CHARLES HOPPE, M4, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


BOUGHT. —To Executors, Solicitors, ke. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & ©O., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PU RC HASE LIBKARLES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value ia 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
and Arr — Established 1816, 
Telezraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


ICHARD AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, Ex- 
porter, &c., Lincoln's Inn Gate. Carey-street, London, wc 
Established 1845 "Larze Stock of Early, Scarce, and V — Works on 
Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Colonial, and Foreign Law, &c. Cata- 
logues and Estimates on appli — Valuations made. Books bought. 
Twenty per cent. off New Boo! 
ESTABLISHED 
I R K BECK B A N K. 
Chancery-lane, Lond 
TWO-AND- “A- HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed DEPOSITS, 
yable demand 
Pwo PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
a + when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNU ITIES. Purchased and Sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GU INEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


ECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


HERE ’S a chiel amang ye takin’ notes, an 
faith he'll print ‘em,"’ has now become a saying so familiar 

that no apology need be made for introducing it, especially as it is 
intimately associated with the Press, which has he!ped in publishing 
the value of HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT. “The chiel 
that bad been takin’ notes" for the past fifty years of the cures effected 
by these wonderful remedies, has frequently informed the public that 
they have no equal. He has noted where they have been successful 
when other medicines failed, and he has been particular in stating that 


at this period of the year they are _ useful, as they cure or 
relieve dysentery, diarrhawa, all stomac wel disorders, bile, and 
indigestion. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


[REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


most aged Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS 


EDWARD FORD, 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square 16émo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ae —** These ballads are spirited and stirring: such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co’ I 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
@ specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly told 

st Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of — 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British biood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ay will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 

The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


ith, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
Geary of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
N0OrzES and QUERIES for Apri 29, May 13th, 


7th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY 8th containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes 4 to VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYM 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by ao ra 3d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Breams’s-buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS,.—APARTMENTS in a 


comfortably Furnished a central and sheltered 
three minutes’ walk from 8 , fi'teen minutes from L.B 8.c.— 
R. G., Roxwell, Guildford: 1, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BOoUILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’'S STANDARD BOOKS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo. 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown §vo. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown l¢s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post Svo. 2/. §s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo. és. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. §s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo. 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
crown §Svo. 2s. 6d.; or 
Rs, ilt ec 
POPU LAR EDITION, crown 8Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, with Portrait and 
Illustrations to the ‘ Lays,’ crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo. 2s. éd. gilt top. 

———. Popular Edition, feap. d4to. 6d. swd. ; 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


extra, gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo. 1s. swd.; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. Svo. 5/. Ss. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, 4/. 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD, 
MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TRE- 
VELYAN, Bart. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 6d. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s 
CABINET EDITION, 2'vols. 8vo. 128. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 248. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and | 


20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 1 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Ex —— of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composi- 


tion. ed throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, 

rtly — e Author's Notes, and with a Full Index, 

{. ty the Authors Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 
Svo. 10s 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
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